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I.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 


THIs is a subject which will by most persons be granted 
to be of some importance. If we could determine with 
reasonable certainty the time of the baptism and that of the 
crucifixion, we should know the length of the ministry ; 
and this would help us materially to a right understanding 
of the hfe, and thence of the teachings of Jesus. Again, if 
we knew the year of the crucifixion, we should know, by 
the help of the Jewish law and customs, the day of the 
week on which the Passover supper was eaten, and thence 
whether Jesus ate that supper with his disciples, as we are 
told in the first. three Gospels, or whether he was put to 
death before the Passover, as we are told in the fourth 
Gospel. At present, opinions are so much divided on these 
matters, that the subject has seemed to be in hopeless con- 
fusion. But I venture to think that, with a more patient 
and thorough inquiry, the doubts might yet be removed. 

The reason why these difficulties have not been cleared 
up, seems to arise from the less common books which must 
be read, and from the less agreeable line: of study which 
must be followed, for that purpose. Our scholars are too 
much confined to the classical writers of antiquity, who 
can in this case give them no help. A date ¢annot be 
understood with exactness unless we understand the alma- 
nac or mode of dating in use at the time and in the country 
to which it relates; and many of our scholars who have 
given an opinion about the chronology of the New Testa- 
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ment, may perhaps never have looked at the Mishna, 
Treatise Rosh Hashanah, or at Censorinus “ De die Natali,” 
or at C. Ptolemy’s Astronomical work, or at Theon’s and 
Heraclius’s fragments on the ancient year, or have examined 
a series of Egyptian and Asiatic coins of the Roman empe- 
rors, or even have looked to the method of dating employed 
in the Hebrew Books of Kings. Yet most, or rather all, 
of these authorities have to be studied in order to under- 
stand the time meant by those very simple words of Luke's 
Gospel, “the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar ;” although 
it is perfectly well known that Tiberius became emperor 
on the death of Augustus on the 19th August, A.D. 14. 
To this point I shall first confine myself. 


ON THE YEAR OF THE BAPTISM. 


We read in Luke’s Gospel (iii. 1) that Jesus was bap- 
tized by John in the 15th year of Tiberius. Our inquiry, 
therefore, is, on what days did that year begin and end, 
according to the mind of the writer? But we shall make 
the question more simple if we state it thus: the first year 
of Tiberius began on the 19th of August, A.D. 14; when 
did his second year begin? And I propose to shew that 
the first year, according to the mode of civil reckoning in 
use at the time, contained only ten days; that the New- 
year’s-day was the 29th of August; and that, therefore, on 
the 29th of August, A.D. 14, began the second year of Tibe- 
rius ; and accordingly that the 15th year began on the 29th 
of August, A. D. 27. 

Perhaps no English work on ancient chronology stands 
higher, or deserves to stand higher, than Clinton’s Fasti. 
He begins his Fasti Romani with these words, which con- 
tain the error which I wish to refute: “The death of 
Augustus, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, was in the fifth month before 
these tables [his Fasti Romani] commence, which begin 
Kal. Jan. A.D. 15, and contain the last 7 m. 19 d. of the first 
yearof Tiberius.” This last statement of Clinton can hardly 
be called untrue, because it would be true if stated of Queen 
Victoria instead of Tiberius ; but I propose to shew that it 
is untrue to the extent of 355 days, if made use of when 
reading a date in any ancient writer who dates by means of 
a regnal year; and that Clinton should have said that his 
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Tables would contain the last 7 m. 29 d. of the second year 
of Tiberius. Clinton’s mistake is made in the assumption 
that an ancient regnal year began and ended with the 
accession-day, which it does with the kings of modern 
Europe. But against this it may be shewn that the regnal 
year with the ancient writers always began and ended with 
the civil New-year's-day, excepting of course the first and 
last years of a reign, each of which contained only some 
odd months or days. With us the last year of a reign con- 
tains only some odd months or days; with the ancients, 
the first year also was equally incomplete. The last year 
of one king or emperor, and the first year of his successor, 
together contained twelve months. 

To establish this point, let us read first in the First Book 
of Kings. We there find (xv. 25) that Nadab king of Israel 
began to reign in the second year of Asa king of Judah, and 
reigned two years ; and yet Baasha (xv. 33) began in the 
third year of Asa. Again, Baasha, beginning in the third 
year of Asa, reigned 24 years, and yet Elah his son began 
in the 26th year of Asa (1 Kings xvi. 8). Again, Elah, 
beginning in the 26th year of Asa, reigned two years, and 
yet Zimri killed him in the 27th year of Asa (1 Kings xvi. 
10). It is unnecessary to multiply instances from the He- 
brew writers. The two years of Elah’s reign mean parts of 
two years. Deeds, perhaps, had been dated in his first and 
second year. A New-year's-day had happened between his 
accession and his death; and these quotations prove that 
in each of these cases the first year, like the last year, con- 
tained only some odd months or days. 

Moreover, this is not a mere inference from the apparent 
contradiction in the above quotations from the Book of 
Kings ; but the Jewish work, the Mishna, written about 
A.D. 150, in the Treatise Rosh Hashanah, on the New-year’s- 
day, begins by saying that regnal years were reckoned from 
the New-year's-day ; that is, not from the accession-day, as 
with us. The Mishna, however, says that of the four days 
on which, for various purposes, the year was said to begin, 
the regnal year began on Ist Nisan, which we shall have 
to shew was not the legal New-year’s-day used by Eastern 
subjects of the Roman emperor. 

The Alexandrian coins of the Roman emperors, which 
are usually dated with a regnal year, quite confirm this 
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mode of reckoning. Thus Galba reigned seven months, but 
we have Alexandrian coins dated in the first and second 
year of his reign, because the New-year’s-day fell within 
that space of time. So Titus died in September after a 
reign of only two years and three months ; but as that space 
of time contained three New-years’-days, we have coins 
dated in his fourth year. The Alexandrian coins of the last 
year of Nero, of Domitian, of Trajan, of Hadrian and others, 
in each case claiming for them a year more than the his- 
torian allows, might in the same way be quoted to prove 
that the first year of an emperor's reign contained only the 
few months or days which passed between his accession-day 
and the next New-year’s-day. Elagabalus reigned three 
years and nine months, and yet, as Gibbon mentions with 
surprise, we have coins dated in his 5th year. 

This mode of reckoning was also used under the Greek 
kings, the Ptolemies, as may be proved from Porphyry’s 
chronology of their reigns, printed in Scaliger’s Eusebius. 
Thus Porphyry says that Philadelphus reigned 38 years ; 
and the well-established chronology of those kings confirms 
this; but we have a coin dated in the 39th year of his 
reign. 

We now proceed to determine upon what day of the 
natural year, or rather of our year, the civil New-year's-day 
fell for those parts of the Roman empire which dated by 
means of regnal years. But we must first remind the 
reader that in Rome, and in the West, wherever the Latin 
language was used, the regnal year was unknown. The 
Romans dated by consulships, which began in January and 
ended in December, unless any political event cut a consul- 
ship short in the middle. The Latin writers do not speak 
of an emperor's reign, or count his years by any expression 
except his consulships or Tribunician power ; to do so would 
be to consider him as a king, while he never assumed any 
title but those which were used under the republic. But it 
was otherwise in the East. In Egypt, Syria, Babylonia and 
Asia Minor, the people had been used to kings; and in a 
very few years after Octavianus, afterwards called Augustus, 
had made himself sole master of Rome and its provinces, 
all these provinces dated by the years of his reign, as they 
had before dated by their own Greek kings, the successors 
of Alexander, using the same calendar and New-year's-day 
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that they had before used. This we shall shew was the 
29th of August. 

Claudius Ptolemy has preserved a series of Babylonian 
and Alexandrian eclipses and occultations of the moon, 
recorded sometimes by means of the regnal year of the 
kings of Babylon, as Nabopulassar and his Persian suc- 
cessors Cambyses and Darius, and sometimes by the regnal 
year of the Alexandrian kings, as Philadelphus, Philometor, 
and their Roman successors Domitian and Hadrian. In all 
these cases modern astronomical science has proved that 
the year used consisted of 365 days only, without an inter- 
calary day or leap year. Hence the New-year’s-day in these 
countries was always moving at the rate of one day in four 
years. Censorinus, who wrote on the various eras in use, 
tells us that in his day, in the consulship of Ulpius and 
Pontianus, 991 of Rome, 562 of Alexander’s death [that is, 
in A.D. 238], this movable New-year’s-day was vii. Kal. 
Jul. for 25th June], but that 100 years earlier it had been 
xii. Kal. Aug. [or 21st July]. This information is fully 
confirmed by all the above-mentioned astronomical obser- 
vations, which in Halma’s edition of C. Ptolemy have been 
carefully calculated and made to throw all the required 
light upon chronology. Following up this knowledge, we 
asily learn that in the year B.C. 25, which the Egyptians 
called the 5th year of Augustus, the movable New-year's-day 
was the 29th of August. There it was fixed for the future 
for all those countries which had previously used the mov- 
able New-year'’s-day, because at that time the Julian year 
was introduced into Alexandria by the emperor. This we 
are told by the astronomer Theon, in an extract published 
by Cory in his Ancient Fraginents. He there says that at 
Midsummer, in the 100th year of Diocletian, there had been 
102 intercalary days, or leap years, in Alexandria ; that is, 
that the leap year of B.C. 21 was the first leap year in Alex- 
andria. On that year, as we have said, the New-year's-day 
was the 29th August, and there it was fixed for the future 
by the introduction of leap years. And more exactly Hera- 
clius, in a fragment “On how to find the Day of the Week 
in each Month, and which Years are Leap Years,” pub- 
lished by Dodwell, with his Dissertationes Cyprianice, says, 
“The day which we call the 29th of August, the Alexan- 
drians call the 1st of Thoth,’ their New-year's-day. And 
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this is again enlarged upon by Theon in a fragment onthe 
Calendar, also published by Dodwell in the same volume, 
where he says that from the fifth year of the reign of 
Augustus the Egyptians introduced the Julian method of 
adding a quarter of a day to the length of the year. 

The provinces of Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt, 
all made use of this civil year which we have been describ- 
ing ; only so far varying, that while some cities counted by 
the year of the emperor's reign, others counted from the era 
of the Seleucid, and others from the era of Antioch. That 
the Greeks of the province of Syria made use of the same, 
or nearly the same, New-year’s-day, may be shewn by their 
coins, of which we have many dated by those eras and bear- 
ing the emperor's name, and which were struck, some in 
the first and some in the last year of the reign. Had the 
New-year’s-day been much removed from the end of August, 
the years by which those coins are dated would in some 
cases have fallen beyond the emperor’s reign. Indeed, no 
other mode of dating was known in the Roman world in 
that century; but either by the year of the Consulship, 
which began in January, or by the Greek year of the 
Olympiads, which began at Midsummer, or by the Greco- 
Asiatic or Greco-Egyptian year, which began on 29th August, 
or by the old Egyptian year, which for want of a leap year 
began when Luke was writing on 16th August, and was 
used by none but the astronomers and astrologers. These 
two last were the only modes by which a regnal year was 
ever counted before the reign of Diocletian. 


ON THE YEAR OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Having thus shewn reason for believing that the evan- 
gelist Luke meant, by the fifteenth year of Tiberius, a 
year beginning on 29th August, A.D. 27, it will be unne- 
cessary to shew that Clement of Alexandria, when speaking 
of the crucifixion as happening in the sixteenth year of 
Tiberius, meant a year beginning on 29th August, A.D. 
28, and that as the day of the crucifixion was near the 
spring equinox, he considered it to have happened in A.D. 
29. His words are as follows: “ When fixing the time of 
the Passion more exactly in the sixteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar, some say that the Saviour suffered on the 25th of 
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the month Phamenoth, some on the 25th of Pharmuthi, and 
some on the 19th of Pharmuthi.”* Thus there were three 
traditions about the exact day of the crucifixion in A.D. 29, 
namely, Monday, 21st March, Thursday, 14th April, and 
Wednesday, 20th April. All were agreed upon the year; 
they only differed about the day of the month and day of 
the week. 

Tertullian, who wrote about the same time with Clement, 
namely about A.D. 210, agrees with him in the year of the 
crucifixion, though not in the day, saying, “ Which suffer- 
ing by Him of dismissal [that is crucifixion] was completed 
under Tiberius Ceesar in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus 
and Rufius Geminus, in the month of March at the time of 
the Passover, on the seventh day: of the Calends of April, on 
the first day of unleavened bread, on which they slew the 
lamb, as had been cominanded by Moses.” It is unneces- 
sary to bring proof of what nobody disputes, namely, that 
the two Gemini were consuls from January to July in A.D. 
29. The day fixed upon by Tertullian, therefore, is Satur- 
day, 26th March, which he at the same time declares to 
have been the day of the Passover. 

Origen, who wrote about thirty years later than Clement 
and Tertullian, in his work against Celsus, agrees with this 
year so far as to say that the temple of Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed forty-two years after the crucifixion. This may be 
understood as agreeing with our view of there being about 
forty-one years and a half between the spring of A.D. 29 
and the autumn of A.D. 70, when the temple was destroyed 
by Titus ; and it will not allow us to place the crucifixion 
in any later year than A.D, 29. 

All later writers must be supposed to be guided by these, 
unless the contrary can be shewn. Thus Lactantius gives 
us the same day of the year in the consulship of the two 
Gemini as Tertullian; but he contradicts himself when 
he adds that it was in the fifteenth of Tiberius, which we 
have shewn, in the mouth of a Greek or Asiatic, would have 
meant A.D. 28; unless we suppose that in the mouth of 
a Latin writer it may possibly have meant A.D. 29. So 
Julius Africanus, as quoted by Eusebius in his Chronicle, 
places the crucifixion in the sixteenth year of Tiberius ; but 
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then, like Lactantius, he contradicts himself by adding that 
was in the second year of the 202nd Olympiad, which would 
make it two years later. 

It is unnecessary to add more quotations, which would 
all be of little value compared with these. Resting, there- 
fore, upon Clement and Tertullian, supported as they are 
by Origen and Lactantius, we may take it as proved that 
the crucifixion took place in A.D. 29, unless doubt can be 
thrown upon this by any writers of equal value. But it 
may be as well to repeat that the reason why the date of 
the crucifixion has hitherto been thought doubtful, is because 
the mode of counting the regnal years used by the Greeks 
in the East has not been understood ; and hence Tertullian’s 
date has been thought to be contradicted by Clement, and 
both of these by the evangelist Luke. Thus Dr. Strauss 
places the baptism in A.D. 29, while we have shewn it may 
have been as early as September, A.D. 27 ; and others place 
the crucifixion in A.D. 30, while we have shewn that the 
early authorities all agree in A.D. 29. 

We thus have arrived at the conclusion that the ministry 
of Jesus did not exceed nineteen months, that it began after 
the 29th of August, A.D. 27, and ended at the Passover of 
A.D. 29. 


ON THE DAY OF THE PASSOVER IN A.D. 29. 


I am indebted to Professor Adams for the information 
that in A.D. 29 the first new moon after the spring equinox 
took place at Jerusalem on Saturday, the 2nd April, at 
8 p.m. I have since had this confirmed by the Astronomer- 
Royal, in a paper signed by Mr. Hind. Hence, according 
to the usual understanding of the Mosaic law, Sunday, 
April 3rd, was the first day of the month Nisan, and the 
Passover supper was eaten by twilight in the evening of 
Saturday, April 16th, which was the 14th of Nisan. See 
Exodus xii.; Leviticus xxiii.; Numbers ix. 

To this whole train of reasoning, by which it is argued 
that the Passover supper in the year of the crucifixion was 
eaten on a Saturday, I know of no objection that can be 
made, unless it be argued that the month of Nisan took place 
a lunation earlier, following the new moon of March 3rd ; 
and that Friday, March 4th, was the first of Nisan; and 
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that therefore the 14th of Nisan when the Passover was 
eaten was Thursday, the 17th of March. But this is opposed 
to the opinion of the modern Jews, who, guided as they 
profess to be in the arrangement of their calendar by Mai- 
monides, fix the Passover at the full moon which follows 
the spring equinox. 

In this the Jews are supported by Christian testimony. 
When the Council of Niczea, in A.D. 325, decreed that the 
Christians should keep their feast, not with the Jews at the 
full moon, but on the first Sunday which followed the full 
moon, they made no change in the lunation by which the 
feast was fixed. And Epiphanius says that when God 
through this Council guided the Church in respect to the 
feast of Easter, they settled that it took place when the 
fourteenth day of the moon fell after the spring equinox.* 
He had before said that the natural year as arranged by God 
does not end before the equinox.f The Mosaic law is not 
so explicit; but it goes to confirm this view. The month 
or lunation that we have been speaking of is there named 
Abib, as being the month when barley is in ear and becomes 
ripe in Judea. The day after the Passover supper was the 
feast of unleavened bread (see Leviticus xxiii. ); and on the 
morrow after the Sabbath [or feast of unleavened bread], 
that is the 16th day of the month Abib, a sheaf of ripe 
barley was to be brought to the priest. Now our travellers 
tell us that even in the warmest parts of Judea the barley 
is not ripe before the Ist of April; thus confirming our 
view, founded both on Jewish and Christian tradition, that 
the Passover supper was far less likely to have been eaten 
in that year so early as Thursday, 17th March, than one 
month later on Saturday, 16th April. 


ON THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


We have already quoted Tertullian as saying that Jesus 
was crucified on Saturd: iy, the 26th of March ; and Clement 
as mentioning three days as spoken of for that event, Mon- 
day, the 21st of March, Thursday, the 14th of April, and 
Wednesday, the 20th of April Now if we compare these 
four days, first with the two possible days mentioned above 
for the Passover feast, and, secondly, with the statement 


* Adv. Heres. HI. i. xii. + Adv. Heeres. III. i 
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in which all the Gospels agree, namely, that the crucifixion 
took place in the latter half of the week, we shall see that 
the only result we can arrive at is, that he was crucified 
two days before the Passover, that the day was Thurs- 
day, the 14th of April, and that the Passover was eaten on 
Saturday, the 16th of April. And we thus arrive at the 
conclusion that the external evidence, independent of the 
New-Testament writers, goes to confirm the fourth Gospel, 
rather than the first three Gospels, in the history of the 
Last Supper and the Crucifixion. 

This opinion that the crucifixion took place on a Thurs- 
day is, however, opposed to the uniform belief of the last 
fifteen centuries, which seems to have been founded upon 
the belief that the word “Preparation” (Matt. xxvii. 62 ; 
Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii. 54) was used for Friday. But 
we may remark that it is not opposed to the opinion of 
Clement and Tertullian, who neither of them seem to fix 
upon a Friday. And even if our determination of the days 
of the week from their days of the month be doubted, yet 
in the case of Clement it is clear that he had no belief that 
the day of the week was certainly Friday, because of the 
three days that he mentions, no two can be on the same 
day of the week. Let us see how far our opinion is sup- 
ported by the Gospels. If Jesus was crucified at noon on 
Friday, and buried after sunset on that evening, and the 
tomb was found empty on Sunday morning, the body was 
less than thirty-six hours in the tomb, which very little 
ayrees with the expected time, so often mentioned in the 
Gospels. Matthew (xii. 40) says that the Son of Man is 
to be “three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth,” and in three other places (xvi. 21, xvii. 23, xx. 19) 
says that he is expected to rise from the dead “on the third 
day.” Mark also in two places (ix. 31, x. 34), and Luke in 
three (ix. 22, xviii. 33, xxiv. 7, 46), repeat that he is expected 
to rise “on the third day.” Indeed, in both places in Mark, 
and in two in Luke, some of the oldest MSS. have “after 
three days.” Now the evangelists certainly mean us to 
understand that these expectations were fulfilled ; and hence 
we can hardly suppose that they meant to say that the 
body was in the tomb for a shorter period than three nights 
and two days, namely from. Thursday evening till Sunday 
morning. 
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If we now turn to the narrative in the Gospels, we shall 
find that our fixing upon Thursday or Friday for the cru- 
cifixion will depend upon whether we understand that some 
of the actions there described took place on the Sabbath 
or no. Luke alone says (xxiii. 56), “they rested on the 
Sabbath.” But if we are allowed to carry this remark into 
the other Gospels, and to suppose that neither high-priests 
nor disciples did anything on the Sabbath, we shall then 
find that Matthew most clearly, and Mark with less cer- 
tainty, place the crucifixion on Thursday, while Luke, 
omitting some of the events, places it on Friday. Of the 
fourth we must speak separately. Treating the Sabbath 
as a day without events, the narrative in Matthew is as 
follows : 

Ch. xxvi. 17. On the first day of unleavened bread the 
disciples prepare the Passover, and eat it with Jesus in the 
evening. That night Jesus is betrayed to the priests. This 
I call Wednesday. 

Ch. xxvii. 1. On the next morning he is taken before 
Pilate ; he is crucified at the sixth hour, or noon; he dies 
at the ninth hour, or three o’clock. In the evening Joseph 
obtains the body from Pilate, and buries it. This I call 
Thursday ; and we shall see that it is the evening of the 
preparation. 

Ch. xxvii. 62. On the morrow, which is after the pre- 
paration, the high-priests and Pharisees come to Pilate and 
obtain a guard of soldiers, and themselves seal the tomb. 
This I call Friday ; it cannot be Saturday, because of the 
rest upon the Sabbath. On Friday evening at sunset the 
Sabbath begins, and nothing is done till sunset on Satur- 
day. 

Ch. xxviii. 1. On the morning of Sunday, the first day 
of the week, the two Maries come to the tomb and find it 
empty. 

The agreement and disagreement of Mark and Luke with 
the above will be shewn most conveniently in the following 
table, remembering that in each Gospel the days must be 
counted backwards from the first day of the week, which 
is the only day certainly mentioned in any of the narra- 
tives. 
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place on Friday, according to the common opinion, Matthew 
would describe the priests as violating the Sabbath by taking 
a guard and sealing the tomb on the next morning ; Mark 
would make Joseph violate the Sabbath by buying a cloth 
and burying Jesus on Friday after sunset, though the same 
Gospel describes the disciples as respecting the Sabbath by 
not buying their spices till after sunset on Saturday. Luke 
seems not to have been aware that the Sabbath began at 
sunset on Friday. He alone clearly describes the disciples 
as violating the Sabbath. He says that on the night of the 
crucifixion, when the Sabbath was dawning, Joseph buries 
the body, and the women prepare spices and ointments ; 
and yet he then adds, “they rested on the Sabbath, according 
to the commandment.” He seems not to have been aware 
that the Sabbath had already begun with sunset on Friday, 
and that he was describing a breach of the Sabbath. Thus 
of the first three Gospels, Luke alone, while shewing a want 
of familiarity with Jewish customs, places the crucifixion 
on Friday ; the other. two will both appear more consistent 
if we suppose them to place that event on Thursday, and 
simply to have omitted from their narrative the remark, to 
a Jewish reader so very unnecessary, that nothing was done 
on the Sabbath, and hence that none of the events mentioned 
took place on that day. 

The Mishna, in the Treatise Sabbath, would leave us 
rather in doubt about the act of Joseph in laying Jesus in 
the tomb on the Sabbath-day, because though it forbids the 
carrying a corpse to burial on that day (ch. x. 5), yet it 
allows the anointing and washing it and doing what is barely 
needful (ch. xxiii. 5): here in the case of a person crucified 
Joseph would seem to have been allowed to lay it in the 
tomb, which was close at hand; but the sealing the tomb 
by the high-priest, mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 66, the buying 
a cloth, and rolling the stone to the door of the tomb by 
Joseph, mentioned in Mark xv. 46, the preparing spices 
and ointments by the women, mentioned in Luke xxii. 56, 
are all acts which we must suppose ought to have been 
done before the commencement of the Sabbath or before 
the sunset of Friday ; and therefore if they were done in 
the evening, as the narrative leads us to understand, they 
must have been done either in breach of the Sabbath or in 
the evening of Thursday. 
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Of the fourth Gospel we must speak separately ; it has 
its own difficulties in this portion of the narrative. But 
before doing so we must consider the meaning of the Pre- 
paration, which is mentioned in every Gospel as one of the 
circumstances by which the day of the crucifixion was dated ; 
but in the fourth Gospel is described as the preparation for 
the Passover, while in the others it must be understood as 
a preparation for the Sabbath. 

The Mishna, in the Treatise Pesachim, says, that “on the 
evening previous to the 14th of Nisan it is necessary to 
make search for leaven by the light of a candle ;’ and “if 
no search has been made on the evening preceding the 14th, 
it must be done on that day ;” and quotes one Rabbi who 
says that in that case it must be done early in the morning 
of the 14th. This ceremony seems to be the preparation 
meant. It afterwards adds, that “when the 14th of Nisan 
happens on the Sabbath, all the leaven must be removed 
before the Sabbath commences.” Thus when the Passover 
is eaten on a Saturday evening, this eeremonial search for 
leaven, which may very reasonably be called a preparation 
for the Passover, must be begun on Thursday after sunset, 
and if not finished then must be finished early on the 
Friday. In the Syriac Gospels the preparation is named 
the Gehrevah, meaning the evening ceremony, because it 
was to be performed in the dark by candlelight ; it was only 
in case of omission performed on the following morning. 

The fourth Gospel says (xviii. 28), that on the morning 
of the crucifixion the Jews lead Jesus to the Preetorium of 
the Roman governor, but go not in themselves, that they 
might not be defiled, but that they might eat the Passover. 

This fear of defilement does not help our inquiry, because 
such defilement would last a week. We read in Numbers 
xix. 11, that he that toucheth a dead body shall be unclean 
for seven days; and in the Mishna, Treatise Pesachim, 
ch. viii. 8, on the various defilements which will disqualify 
a man from eating the Passover, that he who has just parted 
from the uncircumcised must be considered as one who has 
just parted from a grave. 

(Ch. xix. 14.) Pilate gives up Jesus, apparently to the 
Jews, to be crucified, “and it was the preparation for the 
Passover, about the sixth hour,” or noon. 

(Ch. xix. 31.) When Jesus was dead, “the Jews, that the 
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bodies might not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath, 
because it was the Preparation, for the day of that Sabbath 
was an high day,” asked to have the bodies removed. 

(Ch. xix. 42.) Joseph and Nicodemus bury Jesus, in a 
tomb already made, as it would seem hurriedly, “because 
of the Jews’ Preparation.” * 

Now in all this there is nothing to determine the exact 
day of the crucifixion, except the mention of the Prepara- 
tion. Our previous reasoning has gone to prove that the 
Passover was eaten on Saturday evening, and it is confirmed 
in this case by the custom of the modern Jews, who declare 
that it must never be eaten on Friday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Sabbath.+ The Preparation was made, 
or at least begun, on Thursday evening: hence when we are 
told that the day of the crucifixion was the Preparation, it 
might be either Thursday or Friday ; it might mean it was 
the day in which the Preparation ought to be made, or that 
it was the day in which it was completed if omitted on the 
previous night. But when Jesus is buried, which would seem 
to have been after sunset, and we are still told that it was 
the Preparation, and the writer does not say that the Sab- 
bath had begun, the remark would seem to fix the day as 
Thursday, because by sunset on Friday the Preparation was 
over and the Sabbath had begun. Opinions may differ 
about the day meant, but the fourth Gospel cannot be 
quoted as contradicting that tradition which places the eru- 
cifixion on Thursday, the 14th of April. 

The determination of the day of the week on which the 
crucifixion took place is, however, of less importance ; our 
aim has only been to shew that it took place before the 
Passover supper was eaten, and that in this respect the 
fourth Gospel is in all probability more correct than the 
first three, which say that he ate the Passover supper with 
his disciples before he was crucified. In this matter the 
fourth Gospel is also confirmed by two of the earliest and 
least questioned portions of the New Testament: first, the 
apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. v. 7, calls Jesus the Passover slain 
for us ; and, secondly, the book of Revelation, written pro- 





* It is necessary here to depart from the Authorized Version, particularly 
when it speaks of ‘‘ the Preparation day,” since in the Greek it is simply ‘‘ the 
Preparation,” and the Syriac Version, as already quoted, makes it rather ‘‘ the 
Preparation night.” 

+ See E. H. Lindo’s Jewish Calendar. 
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bably by the apostle John, in chap. v. 6, compares him to 
a Lamb slain. Both writers must be understood to mean 
that his death took place shortly before the Passover supper. 
The fixing the day of the week is chiefly interesting in so 
far as it agrees with the train of reasoning by which we fix 
the year. The astronomical argument, founded upon our 
supposing A.D. 29 to be the year of the crucifixion, gives 
us Saturday, the 16th of April, for the Passover; and of 
the three traditions recorded by Clement, that which best 
agrees with this gives us Thursday, the 14th of April, for 
the crucifixion ; and then it is satisfactory to find that the 
weight of evidence furnished by the Gospels leans also to a 
Thursday. 

The strongest objection to our train of reasoning is, that 
the preparation, tapacxevg, is the distinct name of Friday 
evening in Josephus and in some of the early Christian 
writers, as being the preparation for the Sabbath; and 
hence it came to mean the whole day Friday. But it will 
be observed that of the four Gospels John certainly does 
not so use the word; he speaks of the preparation for the 
Passover, not the preparation for the Sabbath. Clement 
and Tertullian do not so understand it, as they do not pro- 
pose Friday for the crucifixion. Moreover, it seems impro- 
bable that Matthew should be so using it. He speaks of 
“the morrow, which is after the preparation.” Now if that 
had been the morning of the Sabbath, he would certainly 
have said so, and not have used such an indirect mode of 
describing it. Mark, indeed, does explain the preparation 
as a mpocaBParoy, or evening before a Sabbath. But that 
does not prove that he means Friday evening, because other 
solemn days besides Saturday were sometimes called Sab- 
baths. Thus in Leviticus xvi. 31 and xxiii. 32, the fast 
day on the tenth of the seventh month is called a Sabbath ; 
and the Sabbath spoken of in Leviticus xxiii. 11, 16, is 
understood to mean the sixteenth of Nisan, the great day 
of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. And again, the “second- 
first Sabbath” spoken of in Luke vi. 1, must be understood 
to mean, not a Saturday, but a new-moon day in one of 
those months to which the Jewish calendar allows two new- 
moon days. Luke alone declares the Preparation to be 
Friday evening by saying that a Sabbath was dawning. 

It is not necessary to say much about the objection that 
the preparation for the Passover was killing the lamb for 
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the supper, which took place on the same day, a few hours 
before sunset, because that is contradicted by Mark and 
Luke, who place it in the evening after the sunset, and by 
the Syriac version of the Gospels, which by the word Geh- 
tevah shews that it took place in the dark. 

Such, then, are the difficulties in determining the day of 
the crucifixion, and they may be summed up in the follow- 
ing manner. The first three Gospels say that it was after 
the Passover ; the fourth says that it was before the Pass- 
over ; and external historical testimony, as we have shewn, 
decides in favour of the fourth. Again, of the two occasions 
for the preparation, which was on the same day that the 
crucifixion took place, Luke alone expressly says that it 
was on Friday. But if we neglect in Matthew and Mark 
the mention of the Passover and unleavened bread, those 
Gospels, as well as John, will be better understood by 
taking the preparation spoken of to be, not the Friday, but 
the Thursday evening, without considering fur what it was 
a preparation. 


a 
> 


ON THE Last SUPPER. 

We have thus seen that in the matter of the day of the 
week on which the Passover was eaten, the weight of evi- 
dence rests with the fourth Gospel, rather than with the 
three others. If we now examine the four accounts of 
dipping the sop and pointing out Judas as the traitor, we 
shall see that there also the fourth Gospel carries with it a 
greater appearance of exactness. We read in John (xiii. 23), 
correcting the Authorized Version, “Now there was lying 
at meat in Jesus’s bosom one of his disciples whom Jesus 
loved. To him therefore Simon Peter beckoned to ask who 
it was of whom he spake. He then, leaning back on Jesus’s 
breast, saith to him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answereth, He 
it is to whom I shall give the sop when I have dipped it. 
And after dipping it he giveth it to Judas Iscariot.” 

Thus John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, was lying on 
that part of the couch which was said to be in Jesus's bosom ; 
and he thought he was able, by simply leaning back his 
head, to ask Peter’s question so quietly that the others 
should not hear it either asked or answered. But Jesus, 
yet more cautious of being heard, tells him that he will 
answer it by a sign, namely by giving a sop to the suspected 
traitor. And he does so accordingly. Now if we read this 
VOL. IV. Z 
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narrative in Matthew and Mark, we shall see no reason 
whatever for Jesus pointing out the traitor by a sign, rather 
than by naming him openly. Luke does not mention the 
sign, or that any answer was given to the question who 
would be the traitor; his narrative seems to be incomplete. 
But Matthew and Mark, if incomplete, are faultily so ; they 
mention the sign of dipping into the dish, but fail to explain 
to us why it was used. The fourth Gospel alone does this, 
and thereby gains a claim to be thought in this matter also 
more trustworthy than the others. 


ON THE DRIVING THE DEALERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE-YARD. 


Before attempting to form a chronological table of the 
ministry, which can be formed for the fourth Gospel only, 
we must consider one important passage in which John is 
contradicted by the three other evangelists. This is in the 
driving the dealers out of the temple-yard shortly before a 
Passover. John places this at the beginning of the ministry, 
and the others at the end. Here, I think, we may safely 
rely on Matthew, Mark and Luke, and consider the passage 
in John (ii. 13— iii. 21) as being out of place, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First, after this act and the conversation with Nicodemus 
in Jerusalem, we are told, iii. 22, that Jesus and his disciples 
go into Judea, which could hardly be said at that time 
when the division of the land into twelve tribes was for- 
gotten, and the whole country was divided into Galilee, 
Samaria and Judea. At that time Jerusalem was in Judea, 
and travellers could hardly be described as going from Jeru- 
salem into Judea. 

Secondly, the driving the dealers out of the court of the 
Gentiles, with the approval, which it must have had, of the 
surrounding multitude, was an act of such political impor- 
tance, that we may well consider it as one of the reasons 
for the rulers wishing to have Jesus removed out of their 
way, as a popular teacher who was interfering with their 
authority. In the other Gospels this act naturally follows 
upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, with a crowd of 
believers who had accepted him as a prophet. 

Thirdly, if this act and the Passover which is mentioned 
with it are allowed to stand in their present place, then 
the fourth Gospel mentions three Passovers as falling within 
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the time of the ministry. This would require us to allow 
to it a space of more than two years ; whereas we have seen 
reason to believe that the ministry was limited to one year 
and seven months. 

For these reasons I think we may follow Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, in thinking that the cleansing of the temple-yard 
did not take place sooner than a few days before the cruci- 
fixion. The removal of this act to a later part of the history 
will carry with it not only the conversation with Nicodemus, 
but the very important remark that it was already forty-six 
years from when Herod began to re-build the temple. 

Of our four histories of the ministry, Matthew, Mark and 

Luke give no hint of the time of year in which any event 
happens, except in the case of the crucifixion, and of one 
other event, which we see was at the time of the harvest. 
3ut John has many such hints, besides mentioning the 
occasion of six Jewish feasts. By the help of these we may 
form a chronological table of the ministry, at least for the 
fourth Gospel. For determining the time occupied by the 
events in the other Gospels we have no such helps ; and we 
shall confine ourselves to the fourth Gospel, making no use 
of the others except for two particulars—first, we shall 
borrow from Luke that the baptism took place in the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius ; and we shall be guided, as we have 
said, by the three Synoptics, as they are sometimes called, 
in considering Christ's driving the dealers out of the temple- 
yard as having happened on this last visit to Jerusalem, 
and in thinking the passage, John ii. 13—iii. 21, out of its 
proper place, and in thus reducing the number of feasts 
mentioned to five. 


TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY OF CHRIST'S MINISTRY. 

A.D. 27. 

Aug. 29. New-year’s-day, and the first day of the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. Soon afterwards Jesus is 
baptized by John, Luke iii. 1. 

[ Note. The visit to Jerusalem and cleansing the 

temple-yard at the Passover of John ii. 13—iii. 21, 
belong to the last Passover. | 

Oct. John is baptizing in Anon, John iii. 23, probably 
before the rains in November, when the crowds 
could not be abroad. Jesus goes into Judea. 

Z2 
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A.D. 27. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


A.D. 28. 
Mar. 


Sept. 


Dec. 
A.D. 29. 
April 2. 


April 3. 


April 10. 


April 14. 


April 14. 
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There are yet four months to the harvest, which 
was to begin in April, John iv. 35. He is in 
Samaria at Jacob’s Well. 

There was a feast of the Jews, probably the Dedi- 
cation, John v. 1. Jesus goes to Jerusalem. 


The Passover is at hand, John vi. 4 Jesus is 
beyond the Lake of Galilee. 

[ Note. Between John vi. 4 and vii. 1, the events 
of six months are passed over unmentioned. They 
are described in the other Gospels, and assigned to 
this space of time by the mention of the wheat 
harvest, which is in May. See Matthew xii. 1; 
Mark ii. 23; Luke vi. 1.] 

Now the Jews’ Feast of Tabernacles was at hand, 
John vii. 1. Jesus goes to Jerusalem from 
Galilee. 

Jesus is still in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, John x. 22. 

The moon was new at Jerusalem on Saturday, 
one hour after sunset, according to Professor 
Adams and Mr. Hind. 

This is the first day of the month Nisan, being 
the day of the new moon. 


Jesus arrives in Bethany six days before the Pass- 


over, John xii. 1. This is a Sunday. 

In this week he drives the dealers out of the 
temple-yard. This was forty-six years and 
some months after Herod began to re-build the 
temple, John ii. 20. According to Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, this was on his last visit to 
Jerusalem. 

On Thursday Jesus is crucified at noon. It is 
the day of the preparation for the Passover, 
John xix. 14. This is the 12th day of Nisan. 

On Thursday evening after sunset was the pre- 
paration, or ceremonial search for leaven. Not 
twenty-three hours before the Passover as usual, 
because that would have been during the Sab- 

bath ; but a day and twenty-three hours before, 

as the Passover was eaten on Saturday evening. 

See the Mishna. During the night Joseph and 
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A.D. 29. Nicodemus embalm and bury Jesus, John xix. 
38. 

April 15. No event of Friday during the daylight is here 
mentioned. See Matt. xxvii. 62, where the 
obtaining the guard and sealing the tomb be- 
long to this day. 

April 15. At sunset on Friday the Sabbath begins, when 
neither the preparation nor the purchase of the 
cloth nor embalmment could have taken place. 

April 16. Saturday the 14th day of Nisan, when the Pass- 
over is eaten in the evening. 

April 17. On Sunday, the first day of the week, the dis- 
ciples find the tomb empty, John xx. 1. It is 
three full days, wanting only six hours, from 
the crucifixion on Thursday. 


Postscript.—The reader would do well to look at my 
friend Mr. J. J. Tayler’s late work on the fourth Gospel, in 
which he has done me the favour to quote my opinion, so 
far as I had then published it, that the external evidence 
was on the side of the fourth Gospel, rather than of the first 
three, in regard to the day of the Passover in the year of 
the crucifixion. Mr. Tayler does not think my reasoning 
conclusive. He is of opinion that the year of the crucifixion 
is not known with such certainty as to allow us to found 
an astronomical argument upon it; and that the fourth 
Gospel, while agreeing, as he believes, with the Synoptists 
as to the days of the week, has, for reasons which he thinks 
are not obscurely indicated by it, put the crucifixion on the 
14th of Nisan, instead of on the 15th, where he thinks the 
Synoptists put it, or on the 12th, where I put it; and fur- 
ther that the fourth Gospel cannot be quoted as historical 
authority against the other three. But I would remark on 
the other side, that while Mr. Tayler has rightly shewn that 
the religious opinions of the fourth Gospel cannot be those 
of the apostle John, yet it is very possible that the writer 
may have received from the apostle, or elsewhere, accurate 
information about the Last Supper, and may have used that 
information in his narrative, although at the same time he 
Was giving to the speeches the colour of his own philosophy. 


SAMUEL SHARPE. 
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IL—THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


THE few words which stand at the head of this article 
give rise to some of the most difficult and complicated 
questions that can agitate the human mind. What is the 
kingdom of God? What is its fundamental idea? How is 
it constituted? Of whom is it composed? Where is it to 
be found? What are its conditions of citizenship? By what 
laws is it governed, and by whom are its laws administered ? 
What are its relations to other kingdoms? These questions 
may receive almost infinitely various answers according to 
men’s religious and intellectual culture, and, we may add, 
according to their interests and prejudices. Admitting the 
kingdom of God to be a very solemn reality, yet men can 
describe it no farther than they have been permitted to 
explore it, and their views must partake of the imperfection 
of human observation and thought ; and it is with much 
diffidence that we direct attention to an aspect of the sub- 
ject which seems to us peculiarly important at the present 
day. 

We cannot attempt, within the limits of an article, to 
discuss all the questions indicated above, or even any one 
of them exhaustively. We would only offer a few sugges- 
tions as to the fundamental conception which we ought to 
form of the kingdom of God, leaving it to the thoughtful 
reader to test the soundness of our conclusion, and to deduce 
those consequences which bear more directly upon the solu- 
tion of the other questions which might be brought under 
consideration. 

To those who look to Christ as the greatest of spiritual 
teachers, and who feel that his words shed a light upon 
their own thought, it will not appear an erroneous method 
of gaining instruction to ascertain, if possible, his funda- 
mental idea of the kingdom of God. Unfortunately, this is 
not so easy a task as it might appear, for the evidence on 
the subject is somewhat conflicting; and although “the 
kingdom of God,” or synonymous expressions, occur upwards 
of one hundred times in the four Gospels, yet we are rather 
informed of the general principles of its government and 
progress than furnished with any precise notion of its nature 
and constitution. Even in asserting that any obscurity rests 
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upon this subject we find ourselves already at variance with 
the author of a recent anonymous work, which has deservedly 
attracted a large share of attention. We refer to the author 
of “ Ecce Homo,” whose freshness of thought and clearness 
of style give a peculiar charm to his views, and whose un- 
pretending and earnest confidence in his own conclusions 
almost disarms the criticism of the reader. To him appa- 
rently there is no obscurity. Christ’s plan is presented in 
sharply-defined outlines, and the possibility of a difference 
of opinion is hardly contemplated, or noticed only to be 
dismissed as absurd. This writer represents upon the point 
in question, certainly with an original vigour and delightful 
absence of conventional phrases, what we believe is the 
ordinary view ; and it may be worth our while briefly to 
examine the grounds on which it rests. But first let us 
have the view itself distinctly before us. 

In his chapter on “the Kingdom of God,” the writer suc- 
cinctly describes Christ’s conception in the following words: 
“ He conceived the theocracy restored as it had been in the 
time of David, with a visible monarch at its head, and that 
monarch himself.”* Again, he says that Christ’s object 
was “to create a new society which should stand in a peeu- 
liar relation to God, and which should have a legislation 
different from and higher than that which springs up in 
secular states;”+ and this society was “the Christian 
Church.” “He undertook to be the Father of an everlasting 
state, and the Legislator of a world-wide society.”§ “Christ 
announced himself as the Founder and Legislator of a new 
Society.”|| So he speaks in different places of a “divine 
society,” and affirms that “to organize a society, and to bind 
the members of it together by the closest ties, were the 
business of” Christ’s life— That the idea of a society is 
with the writer fundamental appears still more plainly 
when he says, “ When the Divine Society was established 
and organized, what did he expect it to accomplish? To 
the question we may suppose he would have answered, 
The object of the Divine Society is that God’s will may be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.”** Thus we gather 
that the kingdom of God is neither more nor less than the 


* ©. 2. + P. 36. t See pp. 36 and 92. § P. 36. 
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Christian Church regarded as a definité organized commu- 
nity ; and as still further fixing that idea, we must not 
forget that in the opinion of the author baptism is an in- 
dispensable condition of citizenship in that kingdom. In 
other words, the kingdom of God is a visible kingdom which 
exists on certain definite parts of the earth’s surface, and 
which you may formally enter on a given day, but to which 
you cannot be admitted unbaptized. 

Our author is, if possible, still more explicit in asserting 
that Christ determined to be the visible monarch of this 
kingdom, and that in no metaphorical sense. He says, 
“Christ laid claim to the royal title ;’* “he calls himself 
habitually King and Master ;’+ he “continued to speak of 
himself as king, and that with such consistency and clear- 
ness, that those who were nearest to his person understood 
him most literally ;’t he “ presented himself to the nation 
as their king ;’§ “he took his title from the community 
he founded and ruled, and called himself king ;’|| ‘ Christ 
in describing himself as a king, and at the same time as 
king of the kingdom of God—in other words, as a king re- 
presenting the majesty of the Invisible King of a theocracy 
—claimed the character, first of Founder, next of Legislator, 
thirdly, in a certain high and peculiar sense, of Judge, of a 
new divine society.” @] 

So confident is the writer in the soundness of this posi- 
tion, that he quietly states that in assuming it he has not 
“entered into controvertible matter,” ** and that to dispute 
it is possible “only to those who altogether deny the credi- 
bility of the extant biographies of Christ."++ And he seems 
to consider it peculiarly meritorious that he has “ not rested 
upon single passages, nor drawn upon the fourth Gospel.” tt 
Perhaps if he had depended upon “single passages,” and 
sounded the depths of “the fourth Gospel,” he might have 
been somewhat shaken in his conviction. It is generally 
considered a sound method to base one’s judgment upon 
facts; and in a question of this kind it is particularly 
necessary, for general impressions, although useful to give 
breadth to the view, are peculiarly liable to be tinged by 
our prejudices. Those who believe in the saving efficacy 


5. = P. 31. § P. 31. | P. 93. 
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of a Church, and the necessity of an outward symbol like 
baptism, will probably derive from the Gospels a very dif- 
ferent impression from that of one who conceives that 
special organizations can be nothing higher than the earthly 
and temporary auxiliaries of the great spiritual kingdom. 
On each side our views may be coloured, and surely the 
correcting process must be an appeal to single passages. 
How, then, is the statement justified that Christ “calls 
himself habitually king,” and “had his royal title often in 
his mouth”? This statement must be the result of empres- 
sion; the facts are these: Christ once speaks of “the Son 
of Man” as “king,” in a passage where he speaks of men 
as “sheep” and “goats ;” and he repeats the title before the 
conclusion of what may perhaps be justly regarded as a 
parable. We refer to the description of the final judgment.* 
Twice the title is applied to him by others; once by Na- 
thanael,f and once by the crowd that escorted him with 
acclamations to Jerusalem ;{ and he did not disclaim the 
title. Once, at his trial before Pilate, he admits the title.§ 
To this we must add the number of times in which he refers 
to his kingdom. These appear to be four: once he men- 
tions the kingdom of “the Son of Man,” in the explanation 
of a parable ;|| once he speaks of the “coming” of “the 
Son of Man” “in his kingdom ;’€{ once he uses the words 
“my kingdom,” when he appoints a kingdom to his apostles 
and promises that they shall eat and drink at his table, 
and sit on thrones ;** and, lastly, he speaks of “my king- 
dom,” when he explains to Pilate that it was not one which 
need excite Roman jealousy.¢+ This is certainly very slender 
evidence on which to base the strong assertions of Ecce 
Homo, and will probably be considered surprisingly small 
when we remember the circumstances of the time. The 
Jews seem to have expected the “theocracy” to be “ restored 
as it had been in the time of David, with a visible monarch 
at its head ;’ and the exercise of actual sovereignty pro- 
bably formed in their minds the most distinguished func- 


* Matt. xxv. 31—46. + John i, 49. 
+ Luke xix. 38 and John xii. 13. 
§ Matt. xxvii. 11; Mark xv. 2; Luke xxiii. 3; Johu xviii. 37. 
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tion of the Messiah. In the midst of such an expectation 
it was a matter of the greatest delicacy, even in dealing 
with attached followers, to infuse a more spiritual concep- 
tion, and to raise the mind to the idea that the Christ was 
not “Son of David,” but “Son of God,” and that he came 
“not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life as a ransom.” In unfolding his own thoughts, Jesus 
would naturally, and almost inevitably, adopt to some ex- 
tent the language of the time, both because it would be 
most familiar to himself, and because it is necessary for a 
popular teacher to attach his ideas to those which already 
exist in the minds of his hearers. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that he should on four occasions speak of his rule 
in the hearts of those who loved him under the figure of a 
kingdom, and that he should twice allow the ascription to 
him of the title of king to pass without notice. This cer- 
tainly does not amount to an habitual claim of the royal 
title in a literal sense. 

This evidence is still further weakened when we examine 
the usage of the New Testament in regard to this regal lan- 
guage. This language is unquestionably used to a certain 
extent in a figurative sense. Thus the word “reign” is 
employed in reference to sin and death by St. Paul ;* but 
what is more remarkable, the same word, “reign,” is in the 
whole New Testament applied twice to Christ, and six 
times to his followers.{ Beyond the four Gospels the title 
“king” is twice given to the disciples of Christ,§ and three 
times to himself; once in a charge brought against St. Paul 
before the authorities at Thessalonica,|| a charge of high 
treason being the one to which they were most likely to pay 
serious attention ; and twice in that very imaginative book 
the Apocalypse.4{ These instances may help to justify us 
in supposing that the words “king” and “kingdom” may 
be used in a metaphorical sense in reference to Christ, and 
that they are to be classed among the numerous comparisons 
by which the great Teacher endeavours to raise our minds 
to the apprehension of spiritual truth. 

This leads us to notice somewhat more fully almost the 


* Romans v. 14, 17, 21, and vi. 12. + Luke i. 33, and 1 Cor. xv. 25. 
t Rom. v. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 8; Rev. v. 10, xx. 4 and 6 (these two verses im- 
ply also the reign of Christ), and Rev. xxii. 5. 
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only piece of evidence which the author of “ Ecce Homo” 
brings in support of his incontrovertible position. He alludes 
to the explanation at which we have hinted, and concludes 
his remarks thus: “It is clear that this assumption of 
royalty was the ground of his execution. The inscription 
which was put upon his cross ran, This is Jesus, the King 
of the Jews. He had himself provoked this accusation of 
rebellion against the Roman government: he must have 
known that the language he used would be interpreted so. 
Was there, then, nothing substantial in the royalty he 
claimed? Did he die for a metaphor?’* This appears to 
us a singularly one-sided account of Christ’s trial and exe- 
cution. There is no hint of any but the one charge against 
him ; and we are allowed to suppose that this charge arose 
from the watchfulness of the Roman authorities, and that 
his death was inflicted with their full sanction and approval. 
Again we must appeal to facts. The four narratives of the 
trial are in some minor details inconsistent with one ano- 
ther; but on the whole they agree, and in an interesting 
way supplement one another's deficiencies. The following 
statements, we think, will be found correct. The claims 
of Jesus, whatever they may have been, do not appear in 
the least to have awakened Roman jealousy. Even the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the crowds shouted, 
“Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
was allowed to pass as an innocent occurrence in connec- 
tion with the national feast. The accusation of rebellion 
originated with the Jews, and was forced by them on the 
unwilling attention of the Roman government ; and when 
Pilate investigated the case, he was thoroughly satisfied 
that the charge was false, so that if any explanation was 
required of the title which Jesus admitted, it is evident 
that sufficient was given to establish the frivolity of the 
accusation. Being a weak and unprincipled man, Pilate 
sacrificed Jesus to popular clamour, and endeavoured to 
ease his conscience by publicly declaring his conviction of 
the perfect innocence of his victim, and throwing the re- 
sponsibility on others. The charge itself, or what we may 
presume to be the substance of it, is given in one of the 
accounts,+ and from it we may judge both of its truthful- 
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ness and its origin. One clause of the indictment accuses 
Christ of “ forbidding to give tribute to Cesar.” This clause 
was a simple falsehood; may not the others have been 
highly coloured? The main charge is expressed thus: 
“Saying that he himself is Christ, a king ;” and this way 
of stating it suggests that the appended title, “king,” was 
added only by way of malicious inference from the name of 
“Christ,” because “the Christ” was expected to be a king. 
In order to accomplish their ends it was necessary for his 
enemies to concoct some plausible charge to bring before 
Pilate, for they had not in their own hands the power of 
life and death ; and the charge of making himself king was 
the one most likely to engage the interest of a Roman 
governor. So palpable, however, was the fabrication, and 
so unsupported by evidence, that Pilate perceived that envy 
was its real ground. So much for the charge prepared for 
Roman ears: what was the offence for which the Jews con- 
demned him themselves? The author of Ecce Homo says 
“the Jews procured his execution,” because “they could 
not forgive him for claiming royalty, and at the same time 
rejecting the use of physical force.”"* In the Gospels the 
accounts of the proceedings before the high-priest contain 
no allusion to any such ground of umbrage. There is no 
hint of the assumption of royalty till it becomes necessary 
to obtain the Roman sanction ; and according to one account 
they ingenuously confessed to Pilate that the real cause of 
their dislike was that he claimed to be the Son of God.+ 
At the opening of the trial his enemies seem to have been 
rather perplexed to find any charge capable of support. 
The evidence of suborned witnesses broke down. A state- 
ment that he had threatened to destroy the temple seemed 
likely to be successful ; but according to one account this 
also failed. At last they convicted him for blasphemy, be- 
cause in their presence he adinitted that he was the Son of 
God. 

Such, then, is the evidence that Christ claimed to be “a 
visible monarch,” literally “a king,” and that he “attached 
great importance”+ to the royal title. He died, not for a 
metaphor, not even because he said that he was a king, for 
on this charge Pilate repeatedly declared that there was no 
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ground for anything but an acquittal, but because religious 
hatred had determined that he should be murdered, with a 
due appearance of zeal for the glory of God and the main- 
tenance of justice ; and had resolved that the ears of hypo- 
crites should no more tingle with his rebukes, or formalists 
feel abashed beneath his sincere and searching eye. 

With this examination falls also the principal evidence 
that Christ regarded the kingdom of God as a definite orga- 
nized society. Hardly any evidence is offered of this posi- 
tion, except the fact that the Jews regarded the theocracy 
from this point of view. No single passage is adduced 
which forces upon us such an interpretation. The words 
themselves do not require it, and probably require it less in 
the Greek than in the English, the word translated “ king- 
dom” denoting not so much the community ruled by a 
king, as the abstract idea of sovereignty or kingship. The 
word “church” would be more definite ; but as Christ speaks 
of his church only once in the whole of the four Gospels,* 
we may perhaps infer that he did not attach any primary 
importance to the idea. 

It would appear, then, that only evidence of a very un- 
substantial character is adduced in behalf of the ordinary 
interpretation, which identifies the kingdom of God with 
the Christian church. This interpretation appears to us to 
be a simple assumption, which sometimes requires a forced 
explanation of Christ’s words, and frequently conceals the 
breadth and spirituality of his views. It is not pretended, 
so far as we are aware, that he gives any precise definition 
of the kingdom of God; and it will hardly be maintained 
that, because, in common with the rest of his countrymen, 
he regarded that kingdom as a reality, and therefore em- 
ployed an expression which was in general use, he accepted 
the current Jewish ideas on the subject. Our knowledge of 
a reality may continually increase ; and accordingly, while 
we retain the same nume in order to denote the sameness 
of the real object, the ideas which the name excites in our 
minds may undergo a constant variation. Thus we all apply 
the same name, God, to the Supreme Being, though some 
may regard Him as capricious and unjust, others as all- 
loving and all-righteous. The retention of the same name 
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represents our common conviction that God is a reality in- 
dependent of our thoughts ; and it would be unfair to argue 
that, because any one speaks of God, he therefore accepts 
all the popular conceptions of Him. In the same manner, 
Christ might speak of the kingdom of God without at all 
intending to sanction the popular impression ; for the reality 
remains the same, whether we regard it as a sensual para- 
dise, an organized church, or an unseen spiritual rule. 

In the absence, then, of any precise definition, what is 
the proper method of ascertaining Christ's fundamental idea 
of God’s kingdom? Is it not patiently to examine every 
single passage in which he speaks of it, and discover, if 
possible, the one underlying thought which gives the most 
satisfactory meaning to them all? And in making such an 
examination, ought we not to attach the most importance 
to the most original and characteristic sayings, and to make 
some allowance for figures and modes of expression which 
were current at the time, or would arise naturally out of 
prevailing ideas? This induction of instances and weighing 
of their relative importance, this rigorous testing of our 
theory by single passages, is surely the only legitimate way 
of conducting our inquiry, and alone can lead to a correct 
result. It would, however, be tedious and uninteresting to 
attempt here such an examination as has been proposed ; 
and it will be better, simply gathering up results, to lay 
before the reader a different interpretation from that ordi- 
narily given, and to leave it to his own patience and inge- 
nuity to test its accuracy by a careful examination. 

It seems to us that the fundamental idea of the kingdom 
of God is simply that of the reign of God in the human 
soul. We believe that Christ conceived a spiritual theocracy, 
with an invisible monarch at its head, and that monarch 
God. This is what the words themselves naturally suggest ; 
and whatever else may be included, or whatever inferences 
we may draw, it can hardly be denied that this idea is 
primary and essential. Granting that the sovereignty of 
God is to be found only in some definite organized commu- 
nity, still a community in which men did not religiously 
acknowledge that sovereignty could not be spoken of with 
any propriety as “the kingdom of God ;” and therefore the 
idea of the divine rule is more fundamental than that of 
a divine society, and we must never, by fixing our attention 
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too exclusively on the latter, allow our vision of the former 
to be obscured. 

Adopting this as our central thought, it is easy to arrive 
at one or two derivative meanings. The idea of the divine 
rule passes by a natural transition into that of the principles 
and dispositions adapted to, or induced by, the divine rule ; 
and hence “the kingdom of God” may denote the reign of 
truth and goodness in the human soul. In this sense it is 
almost synonymous with what, in modern phraseology, we 
call the spiritual or religious life. Adopting this meaning, 
we can understand the expression, “receive the kingdom of 
God,” a form of words which is hardly applicable to a com- 
munity. We may receive truths or principles, but it would 
be harsh to speak of receiving the Christian church as a 
little child. We may explain also in this sense St. Paul’s 
words, “ The kingdom of God is not in word, but in power ;’* 
the religious life does not consist of empty professions, but 
is a living force in the heart. And again, “The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit ;’+ the religious life is not com- 
posed of scruples about particular kinds of food, but of holy 
and tranquil dispositions. This meaning will be found 
applicable to a large portion of Christ’s teaching, and many 
of the parables about the kingdom ot God admit of an easy 
and unforced explanation when we regard them as descrip- 
tive of the progress of goodness and truth in the souls of 
men. 

Other modes of expression arise from the fact that the 
word “king” is a relative term. Sovereignty implies not 
only a person by whom it is exercised, but also a people 
over whom it is exercised, and, generally speaking, a terri- 
tory in which the people live. Hence we hear of entering 
the kingdom of God, of sitting down, and eating and drink- 
ing in it, and even of its keys, as though it were a fortified 
territory with a gate. These expressions may no doubt be 
interpreted as referring to the Christian church ; but if we 
accept them as figurative, the figure is certainly not strained 
or far-fetched. Even in our less imaginative country and 
age, we may speak, without fear of being misunderstood, of 
entering the kingdom of truth, of passing the narrow gate- 
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ways of knowledge or goodness, and even of sitting down 
to participate in “the feast of reason.” In using such lan- 
guage we do not ascribe locality literally to truth, or propose 
to enrol our names in the books of a society. 

It may be said, however, that God’s rule implies neces- 
sarily a people whom He rules, and that therefore we arrive, 
in the most literal sense, at the idea of a community, even 
if that idea be not the fundamental one. To this it may 
be replied, that although God’s kingdom implies a people 
over whom He reigns, yet this people need not form a 
definite organized society ; and it is a question which de- 
mands careful consideration, whether the people of God, 
“the sons of the kingdom,” as Christ calls them, constitute 
a determinate or an indeterminate community. 

This inquiry is so closely connected with the former part 
of our investigation, that we must pause, not indeed to give 
it a full discussion, but to point out, in regard to it, the 
natural deduction from our central thought. If the king- 
dom of God be really the reign of God in the soul, it is an 
obvious inference from this fundamental idea that its one 
condition of citizenship must be a surrender of the human 
will to the divine, a sincere and heartfelt acknowledgment 
that God is the King to whom an absolute obedience is 
due. It is true, men’s obedience may be imperfect, their 
conceptions rude, their knowledge of God's will incomplete. 
But if with earnest purpose and endeavour they maintain 
their loyalty, they assuredly may be reckoned among those 
who do the will of God and stand within the borders of 
His kingdom. Accordingly we find that this is the one 
condition which Christ lays down for admission to the 
kingdom of God—“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” These are 
words of weighty import, not wrapt in any figurative ob- 
scurity, but bearing the clear, strong mark of the greatest 
among souls. If men enthrone God in their hearts, and 
worship Him in spirit, till the commandments of His love 
seem inscribed in living flame upon their souls, then they 
will be within His kingdom, and need not wait for any 
ghostly ordinance to confirm their admission ; but if they 
disown His sovereignty, violate His law, and make their 
own will supreme, then, though the oldest and proudest of 
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churches may claim them as its own, they will be excluded 
from the kingdom of God. If we are thus furnished with 
the true condition of citizenship, can we pretend to deter- 
mine the subjects of God’s kingdom by their sect or their 
locality? Are they not rather scattered over the face of 
the globe, some within, some without, every possible reli- 
gious organization? Thus we arrive at the idea of an inde- 
terminate community of the people of God, which transcends 
the limits of all our artificial plans, which is broader than 
all visible churches, and which, like a viewless spirit, slips 
away and escapes us whenever we attempt to confine it 
within the bands of our most carefully devised schemes, 
and to throw around its whole extent the line of even the 
most comprehensive and catholic association. 

The thought of the people of God opens, however, ano- 
ther meaning which the words under discussion may, we 
think, sometimes bear. A society in which every member 
acknowledged the sovereignty of God, and in which the 
reign of evil principles should have utterly passed away, 
could alone satisfy our aspirations. So long as sin and 
falsehood assert their power, good men sigh for a better 
land. Our hopes look forward to an ideal society in hea- 
ven: and in the New Testament an indefinite time is 
spoken of, called “the completion of the age” (translated 
“the end of the world”), when the righteous shall shine as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father, and the evil be 
exiled into their own darkness. “The kingdom of God” 
is, we think, sometimes used in a pre-eminent sense to 
denote this ideal society, this gathering of the saints from 
the four winds, when—to borrow the ancient form of con- 
ception—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and all the prophets, shall 
meet the great company of the elect. This interpretation 
would apply most readily to a few passages in which the 
kingdom is spoken of under the figure of an inheritance. 
In his description of the last judgment, Christ speaks of the 
righteous as inheriting the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world, and describes by these words 
their entrance into the final blessedness of the good, in that 
world where no wicked shall be found. There are also a 
few passages in St. Paul’s Epistles in which he affirms that 
persons guilty of certain sins “shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God ;” and this statement may be understood as a 
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warning that they shall not be deemed worthy of admis- 
sion to the ideal society of the blessed, and God will not 
acknowledge them when He gathers His own to Himself. 

The passages about inheritance, however, dimly shadow 
forth a broader and higher truth. The faithful discharge 
of the great duties of life is the needful proof of our loyalty 
to God, and only by fidelity can men become possessors 
of the divine realm of sinless purity and cloudless truth. 
And, on the other hand, every gross form of wickedness is 
utterly and for ever inconsistent with any heartfelt acknow- 
ledgment of God’s reign in the soul, and no man can attain 
to real religious eminence who violates the fundamental 
principles of morality. The mention of inheritance conveys 
also this further thought,—God’s children may share in his 
beneficent rule. To inherit a kingdom is to become a king ; 
and where God's Spirit holds dominion, it makes its royal 
power felt through him who is a son and heir of God. 
Hence “the sons of the kingdom” are themselves kings, 
and by their unfeigned submission to the Lord of all become 
in their own persons invested with lordship. This lordly 
power shall not be exercised by the bad and immoral. No 
unholy person shall be a spiritual king. Only he who obeys 
the word of God shall utter it with a divine authority, and 
enjoy that most regal gift, the ability to sway the hearts 
of his fellow-men for good, and direct their steps into the 
kingdom of righteousness and truth. 

The above thoughts may easily be tested and elaborated 
by those who feel an interest in the subject. For us it 
remains only to sum up in a few words the results of our 
examination. The kingdom of God is not an organized 
society, a visible church, but a spiritual empire, which we 
enter, not by change of place, but by change of heart. It 
is the reign of God within the soul, the dominion of good- 
ness and truth, that unseen realm where in temples made 
without hands the spirit bows down to the Father of all, 
‘its King and its God. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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IIlL.—THE YOUTH OF ERASMUS. 


Not more than twelve years had elapsed since the capture 
of gene gg nor more than ten from the printing of 
the first book ; Greek was just beginning to be taught in 
the University of Paris, and not a Greek volume had yet 
issued from the press ; the darkness of the middle ages was 
slowly rising—the light gradually stealing westwé ards ; os 
when there was born in obscurity a child who was destined 
himself to be a bright luminary in the firmament of letters, 
and to exercise no mean influence in preparing the way for 
that better time which by contrast may be called the age 
of light. This was Desiderius Erasmus, as he chose after- 
wards to call himself, translating into Latin and Greek, 
after the fashion of the times, his Dutch name of Gerard 
(the Beloved), having found out too late—luckily, perhaps, 
as regards euphony —that the more correct form would have 
been Erasmius:—born at Rotterdam, October 28, 1465.* 
His parents were Margaret, daughter of one Peter, a physi- 
cian of Zevenbergen, in Brabant, and Gerard—pledged to 
one another, some say, aud we may charitably hope, by 
vows before Heaven ; for it is certain that their union was 
sanctioned by no human law. Gerard’s home was Tergouw, 
one of the most flourishing cities of Brabant. He was a 
man of a merry disposition, fond of joking and pleasantry, 
the youngest but one of ten brothers, and had been destined 
by his parents, Elias and Catherine, for the Church. These 
worthy people no doubt supposed that out of so large a 
family they owed at least one to God, and if they thus for- 
bade marriage, they may have been themselves not a little 
to blame for the way in which their famous grandson was 
brought into the world. Of the union between Gerard and 
Margaret, Erasmus was the last, but not the only fruit. He 
had a brother, nearly three years older than himself, named 
Peter. What had become of this brother, or in whose charge 
he might be when Erasmus was born, we are not informed ; 
but probably the same good grandmother who took in the 
second infant, had previously given a home to the first. It 
would seem as dade after the wath ¢ of his eldest son, Gerard 





* There is some uncertainty about the year. The inscription of the statue 
at Rotterdam gives 1467, but the earlier date seems preferable. 
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had obtained the forgiveness of his parents by some kind 
of promise that his fault should not be repeated ; for Mar- 
garet’s pregnancy for the second time was followed by a 
burst of displeasure from the relatives on both sides, in 
consequence of which he left his home and his future babe, 
and betook himself to Rome, where he applied himself to 
the study of the law, intending no doubt to make that his 
profession, and at the same time of Greek and Latin. Mean- 
time the infant came into the world, and was taken home by 
its grandmother, whose heart must have relented towards 
Margaret also, and given her a shelter under the same roof. 
How it fared with Gerard and his studies in Rome is not 
recorded, nor whether he was interfered with by Paul IT., who 
at that time filled the ‘Papal chair and was a bitter enemy 
of secular learning ; nor whether he chanced to see Lorenzo, 
afterwards styled the Magnificent, who in the following year 
paid a visit to his Holiness. Very soon poor Gerard had 
more serious things to think of than Greek and Latin and 
Law. News came from home that his Margaret was dead ; 
and no engagement he had with her need any longer stand 
in the way of his taking orders, and thus accomplishing the 
wishes of his parents. He was overwhelmed with grief. 
His love for Margaret had been fervent and unwavering. 
That love must now be buried in her grave, and he would 
bury all human love with it. Why should he any longer 
hesitate to take that fatal step which would render marriage 
impossible, and all love for woman a sin? He would now 
gratify his parents, since he had no longer any object for 
which to live in this world. He gave himself up to religion 
and submitted to ordination. On his return home, some 
time afterwards, Margaret met him alive and well. The 
old people, in fact, had put this deception upon him that 
he might be induced to become a priest ; and as their story 
produced the desired effect so admirably, it must have been 
well told. Strange power of superstition to make these 
people not only deliberately resolve that their son should 
sacrifice his natural affections on the altar of a mistaken 
piety, but fancy they were doing God service in carrying 
out this purpose by means of a wicked falsehood! Margaret 
never married. She at least remained constant to her first 
love ; and though Erasmus was taunted with his illegiti- 
macy during his lifetime, the world will not now bear too 
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hardly upon a fault which circumstances mitigated, which 
fidelity atoned for, and which produced so splendid a result. 

At four years old the little Gerard was sent to school. 
There is a local tradition that he was dull and slow at 
learning, and it is said that Dutch Vrows whose sons were 
more than commonly thick-headed used to comfort them- 
selves with the name of Erasmus ;—a very unlikely story, 
it must be confessed, first, because stupidity is the normal 
condition of Dutch men,* and still more, it may be pre- 
sumed, of Dutch children; and secondly, because, even 
were it otherwise, no amount of dulness would be likely to 
be remembered in the case of a child just learning to read 
and write. And Erasmus cannot have remained very long 
at the school in Tergouw, for we learn that, while still a 
mere child, he was taken to Utrecht, to fill a place in the 
choir in the cathedral of that city. At the age of nine he 
went to Deventer, a thriving town on the Yssel, now, and 
perhaps then also, celebrated for its gingerbread (Deventer 
Koek), but more honourably known at that time as the seat 
of a somewhat celebrated school belonging to the “ Brothers 
of the Common Life.” This fraternity, not bound by indis- 
soluble vows, differing from the mendicant orders in the 
fact that they did not beg, but on the contrary maintained 
themselves by manual labour, having at least a partial com- 
munity of goods, and distinguished generally by their strict 
lives and fervent devotion, were among the earliest pro- 
moters of the revival of letters in Germany and the Low 
Countries, where they had many schools for the education 
of youth. That of Deventer, planned by Gerard Groot, and 
founded in the year 1400, seems to have been the first ; and 
there Erasmus learned Latin and Greek as well as it could 
be taught through the barbarous handbooks then in use. 
The Latin taught to the junior forms at least, was the im- 
pure Latinity of the Middle Ages. The great authors of 
Greece and Rome were now easily accessible to the learned, 
but the manuscript copies and printed editions were as yet 
too rare to admit of their being thumbed by school-boys, 
for whom, moreover, it has always been thought necessary 
to make learning as disagreeable as possible. Printing in 
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Greek had scarcely begun. There had not yet been pub- 
blished an edition of any Greek author. There was no such 
thing as a Greek grammar ; that of Constantine Lascar was 
printed at Milan in 1476, but it was probably some time 
before it became known on this side the Alps. There was 
no such thing as a Greek lexicon: the very imperfect one 
of Cranston appeared in 1480, after Erasmus had left De- 
venter. Accordingly, it is not wonderful that our student 
was unable, when grown up and with his mind enriched 
with all the learning of Greece and Rome, to look back on 
these first years of his school life with much satisfaction. 
The studies, he says, were barbarous. ‘“ Heavens!” he ex- 
claims in one of his letters, “what an age was that when 
the stanzas of John Garland used to be dunned into us with 
tiresome and laboured criticisms ; when a great part of our 
time was wasted in composing, repeating and studying non- 
sensical verses!” In the end, however, it did not fare alto- 
gether badly with his studies; for before leaving school, 
which he did at the age of thirteen, he had the plays of 
Terence at his fingers’ ends ; or, according to another state- 
ment, the whole of Terence and Horace by heart. He 
had, besides, during the last year or two of his stay at 
Deventer, the advantage of instruction in Greek from Alex- 
ander Hegius, at that time head-master, who had himself 
learned that language from Rodolph Agricola, one of the 
principal restorers of learning in Germany. Erasmus, 
indeed, does not give his master credit for any thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language, contenting himself with 
the somewhat doubtful praise that he was “not altogether 
ignorant of it ;” but this was said from the vantage-ground 
of very profound learning, and Hegius in having any ac- 
quaintance with Greek had the merit of knowing what at 
the time was known to very few. While at Deventer, it 
was the good fortune of Erasmus, as he esteemed it, to see 
Agricola, and no doubt he looked on that great scholar, then 
just returned from Italy, with wondering eyes. There is 
a story how Agricola, having asked to see the exercises 
written by the pupils of his friend Hegius, found that of 
Erasmus the best of all, and was particularly struck by the 
purity of the style, the aptness of the illustrations, and the 
ability displayed in the composition ; and how he looked 
into his face, saying, “You will one day be a great man.” 
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Another similar story tells much the same thing of John 
Sintheimus, or Zinthius, one of the best masters of the 
school, who is also said to have foretold the future eminence 
of his pupil. “Go on, Erasmus,” said he, kissing him ; “ here- 
after you will reach the highest pinnacle of learning.” 
His studies at Deventer, however, were rudely interrupted, 
though not perhaps before he had learned all that the 
school could teach, by an outbreak of the plague. His 
mother, who had accompanied her son in order to watch 
over him, was one of the victims, and all the inmates of 
the house in which Erasmus lived were carried away. He 
of course returned to Tergouw. 

During this period of his life we may picture Erasmus 
as a quiet, thoughtful boy of delicate make, with the yellow 
hair and blue eyes of his country, fonder of his book or a 
discussion, grave or merry, with his school-mates, than of 
their rougher sports ; very precocious, and with abundance 
of that contempt which sharp boys always have for dullards ; 
serious too, and disposed to a grave observance of all the 
little forms which religious parents taught their children 
in those days. Among the Colloquies there is a charming 
dialogue, called “ Youthful Piety,” which may well be de- 
scriptive of the boyish feelings and habits of the writer, 
but which in any case is true to nature, and represents the 
daily life of many a boy of the period. As nothing can 
enable us better to understand the time than a picture of 
the time drawn by one who lived in it and knew it well, a 
part of this dialogue is here put into English. 


Erasmus, GASPAR. 

Er. Where have you been? The pastry-cook’s? Ga. Non- 
sense. Er. Having a game at ball? Ga. No, indeed. Er. Drink- 
ing wine then? Ga. You are quite wrong. Er. Since I can’t 
guess, tell me yourself. Ga. At the church of the Holy Virgin. 
Er. What had you to do there? Ga. I went to salute some 
persons. Er. Who? Ga. Christ and some of the saints. Er. You 
are too religious for your age. Ga. Nay; religion becomes all 
ages. Er. If I wanted to be religious, I would put on a hood. 
Ga. So would I if a hood brought as much piety as it brings 
warmth. Er. It’s a common saying that angelic children turn 
into the devil when they grow old. Ga. Well, I think the 
devil must have been the author of that proverb. On the con- 
trary, I hardly think an old man can be truly pious unless he 
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has been accustomed to it from his earliest years. Nothing is 
learned so perfectly as that which is learned in childhood. 
Er. What then is religion? Ga. It is the pure worship of God, 
and obedience to His precepts. Er. What are they? Ga. It 
would take a long time to tell; but to speak briefly, it consists 
of four things. Er. What? Ga. First, to entertain right and 
pious thoughts about God and the Holy Scriptures; and not 
only to reverence Him as Lord, but love Him with our whole 
heart as a most beneficent Father. Secondly, to give the utmost 
diligence to guard our innocence ; that is, to do hurt to no man. 
Thirdly, to observe charity ; that is, to do good to all as far as 
we can. Fourthly, to practise patience. This bids us bear pa- 
tiently the wrongs we cannot cure, not avenging ourselves, nor 
returning evil for evil. Er. Upon my word, you are a good 
preacher. But do you practise what you preach? Ga. I try 
manfully to do so. Er. How can you try manfully, when you 
are only a boy? Ga. I meditate to the best of my ability, and 
call myself to account every day ; if I have committed any fault, 
I correct myself by saying, that thing was unbecoming, this 
speech was rude, this act was thoughtless, it would have been 
better to have been silent about this, or omitted that. Er. When 
does this examination take place? Ga. Generally at bed-time, 
or at any time if I am unoccupied. Er. But come, tell me, how 
do you pass the whole day? Ga, I will hide nothing from so 
trusted a friend. In the morning as soon as I am awake (that 
is generally at six or seven o'clock), I make the sign of the cross, 
with my thumb, on my forehead and breast. Er. What next? 
Ga. I make my entrance upon the new day in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Er. Very pious. Ga. Then 
I offer a short prayer to Christ. Er. What do you say to him? 
Ga. I thank him for having vouchsafed to preserve me through 
the night, and I pray that he will in like manner bless to me 
that whole day, to his own glory, and the salvation of my soul ; 
and that he, who is the true light that knows no setting, the 
eternal sun that quickens, sustains and cheers all things, may 
condescend to shine into my mind, that I may fall into no sin, 
but under his guidance attain to life eternal. Er. Not a bad 
beginning for the day. Ga. Then, having bade my parents good- 
morning, to whom after God I first owe my love, when it is 
time I set off to school, but so as to pass through the church, 
if I can do so conveniently. Er. What do you do there? Ga. In 
three words I again salute Jesus, and all the saints, but especially 
the Virgin Mother, then my own particular saints. Er. In truth, 
you seem to me to have studied carefully that saying of Cato’s, 
“ Be liberal in your salutations.” Was it not enough to have 
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saluted in the morning, if you did not by and by salute again ? 
Are you not afraid of being troublesome with too much duty ? 
Ga. Christ loves to be called upon now and again. Er. But it 
seems silly to address one whom you do not see. Ga. I do not 
see that part of myself with which I speak to him. Er. What 
is that? Ga. The mind. Er. But it is idle to salute one who 
does not answer. Ga. He does answer frequently by his secret 
inspiration. In short, he answers abundantly who gives what 
is sought. Er. What is it you ask from him? For I per- 
ceive that your salutations imply a petition, as those of beggars 
generally do. Ga. Certainly, you are not far from the mark. 
For I pray that he, who when a boy twelve years of age taught 
the doctors themselves sitting in the temple, and to whom the 
Father, by a voice sent from heaven, gave authority to teach the 
human race, saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear him ;” and who is the eternal wisdom of the 
Supreme Father, may deign to illuminate my mind, that I may 
acquire a good education which I may use to his glory. Er. But 
whom do you consider your peculiar saints? Ga. Of the apostles, 
Paul ; of the martyrs, Cyprian ; of the doctors, Jerome ; of the 
virgins, Agnes. Er. What circumstance gained you these? 
Choice or chance? Ga. They were appointed for me by Provi- 
dence. Er. And are you content with saluting them? From 
these also do you beg anything? Ga. I pray that they will 
recommend me to Christ, and insure my attaining at last by his 
gift the blessedness of entering into their society. Er. Well, 
you certainly ask for nothing common. What do you do after 
this? Ga. I make haste to school, and I give my whole heart 
to what goes on there. For I implore Christ’s assistance, as if 
my industry could accomplish nothing without his aid: I study 
as though he would bring no help, except to one who was work- 
ing hard. And by every means in my power I strive not to 
deserve to be beaten, and not to offend either by word or deed 
my teacher or my companions. Er. You are a good boy to think 
of such things. Ga. WhenI go home after school, I again take 
my way through the church if I can, and again salute Jesus in 
three words. If there is any act of obedience I have to perform 
for my parents, I attend to it. But if any time still remains, I 
go over, by myself, or with a companion, the lessons that have 
been said in school. Er. On my word, you are very sparing of 
your time. Ga. And no wonder if I am sparing of a thing 
which, as it is by far the most precious, is also irrecoverable. 
Er. But Hesiod teaches us that in the middle we ought to spare ; 
that in the beginning it is too soon, at the end too late, to be 
saving. Ga. Hesiod spoke of wine, and spoke well; but it is 
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never out of season to be saving of time. If you let the cask 
alone, it will not be exhausted. But time never ceases to flow, 
whether you sleep or wake. Er. I admit it. But what goes on 
next? Ga. Having set out the table for my parents, I repeat 
the grace ; then I wait upon them at dinner, until I am desired 
to take dinner myself. Thanks being returned, I recreate my 
mind with some good game along with my companions, until 
the hour comes for leaving off play and going back to school. 
Er. And do you again salute Jesus? Ga. Yes, if it is convenient. 
But if it happens either that there is not time or it is unseason- 
able, still, as 1 pass the church, I salute him in a brief meditation. 
Again in school, I do with all my might the duties of the place. 
Returned home, I do the same as before dinner. After supper, 
I amuse myself with nice stories ; then, having wished good-night 
to my parents and all the household, I go early to my nest ; there 
kneeling down at my bed I think over, as I told you, how the 
day has been spent. If I have committed any serious fault, I 
implore Christ’s mercy to pardon it, and promise better behaviour ; 
if I can remember none, I return thanks for his goodness in 
having preserved me from every fault. Then I commend myself 
wholly to him with my whole heart, that he may protect me from 
the snares of the evil spirit and from bad dreams. This done, I 
get into bed, make the sign of the cross on my forehead and 
breast, and compose myself to sleep. Er. In what way do you 
compose yourself? Ga. I lie neither on my face nor on my 
back, but first reclining on my right side, with my arms folded 
across or like an X, so as to defend my breast with a figure of 
the cross, my right hand touching the left shoulder, my left the 
right. Thus I sleep sweetly until I either waken myself or am 
called. Er. You are a holy youth to be able to do so. Ga. Nay; 
you shew your folly to say so. Er. I praise the custom, if I 
could but follow it. Ga. You have only to wish it. For when 
you have accustomed yourself to it for a few months, these things 
will be even pleasant ; so natural will they become. 


Erasmus then continues his inquiries, touching on the 
sacrament, fasting, preaching and confession. He then 
asks— 

Er. Has a desire of taking the hood never tickled your fancy? 
Ga. Never; but I have often been solicited by certain persons 
calling me from this world as from a shipwreck to the safe har- 
bour of the monasteries. Er. What do I hear? Did they sup- 
pose they were catching a prize? Ga. They have attacked both 
me and my parents with wonderful artifices. My resolution, 
however, is fixed not to bind myself either to marriage, or the 
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priesthood, or a monastic order, or any kind of life from which 
I cannot afterwards release myself, before I shall quite know 
myself. Er. When will that be? Ga. Perhaps never. But 
before my twenty-eighth year nothing shall be determined. 
Er. Why so? Ga. Because I hear everywhere so many priests, 
monks and husbands, lamenting that they have rashly rushed 
into slavery. Er. You are cautious in not wishing to be caught. 
Ga. Meantime, three things are my care. Er. What are they ? 
Ga. To make progress in uprightness of life. Next, if I cannot 
do that, to preserve at least my innocence and my good name 
unimpaired. Lastly, I acquire such learning, and put myself 
through such literary and other training, as will be of use in any 
line of life. Er. But meantime do you abstain from poetry ? 
Ga. Not entirely, but I read chiefly the purest. If, however, I 
meet with anything immodest, I pass it over, as Ulysses sailed 
past the Sirens with his ears stopped. Er. But to what kind of 
study do you devote yourself principally in the meanwhile? To 
medicine, civil or ecclesiastical law, or theology? For languages, 
general literature, philosophy, are equally advantageous for every 
profession. Ga. I have not yet quite devoted myself to any, 
but I dip into all, that I may not be quite ignorant of any, and 
that, having tasted of each, I may choose with greater certainty 
that for which I am best adapted. Medicine is sure to pay well 
in all parts of the world ; jurisprudence opens out the path to 
rank and honour ; I should like theology best, were I not offended 
by the manners of some of its professors, and their ill-natured 
disputes with one another. Er. He who moves so cautiously is 
not likely to slip. A great many in these times abstain from 
theology lest they should waver in the Catholic faith, seeing that 
there is nothing that is not called in question. Ga. I believe 
with the fullest confidence what I read in the Holy Scriptures 
and in the Creed called the Apostles’, and I inquire no farther. 
I leave the rest for theologians to discuss and define, if they 
please. If, however, anything, is received by the usage of the 
Christian world, which is not plainly at variance with the Holy 
Scriptures, I submit so far, that I may not give offence to any 
one. Er. What Thales taught you this philosophy? Ga. When 
a mere boy, I was intimate at the house of that most excellent 
man John Colet. Do you know him? Er. Certainly ; as well 
as I know you. Ga. He imbued my boyish mind with such 
precepts. Er. Will you not be jealous if I appear as the rival 
of your rule of life? Ga. Nay, on this account I shall love you 
far better. For you know that friendship and goodwill are 
cemented by similarity of manners. Er. True; but not between 
competitors for the same office, when they are suffering from a 
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similar disease. Ga. Nor between suitors for the same lady, 
when they are equally in love. Er. But, without joking, I will 
try to imitate your plan. Ga. I pray that you may have the 
best success. Er. Perhaps I shall come up with you. Ga. I 
wish you may even pass me by. But meanwhile I will not wait 
for you ; nay, rather, 1 am trying to surpass myself every day ; 
but notwithstanding exert yourself to get before me, if you can. 

It was not long before Gerard followed Margaret to the 
grave, leaving his sons to the care of three guardians. Of 
the next few years of Erasmus’ life we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing an account from his own hands, in a letter which 
he wrote to the apostolic secretary with a view of procuring 
from Pope Leo X. a release from his monastic vows. <Ac- 
cording to this letter, his father had left behind him a small 
property, part of which, however, was plundered by the 
relatives who stood by the bedside of the dying man, while 
of the remainder, which would still have been sufficient to 
secure the best education for the two boys, a considerable 
part was lost through the negligence of those to whose care 
it had been entrusted. Indeed, Gerard had been unfortu- 
nate in the selection of guardians for his sons. One of 
them was a merchant, and took very little trouble in the 
matter. The second before long died suddenly of the plague. 
The third—a schoolmaster named Peter Winckel—seems 
to have been a mixture of the fanatic and the hypocrite. 
He was one of a class of persons, too numerous at that 
time, who made it a business of their lives to work upon 
the feelings of innocent boys and girls, to prevail upon 
them to enter the monasteries, using for this purpose all 
kinds of allurements, but taking care to select for their vic- 
tims those who were likely to bring wealth to the Church. 
Upright and pious in the eyes of the world, he was at heart 
thoroughly selfish, a miser, and without any taste for lite- 
rature. Erasmus and his brother were now ripe for the 
university ; they were good grammarians and had gone 
through most of the logic ; but the opportunity of sacrificing 
two such victims was not to be lost by the schoolmaster, 
who actually used to boast how many youths he had dedi- 
cated each year to the male and female saints who presided 
over the different monastic orders. So, fearing to send his 
wards where they might imbibe a worldly spirit and be 
encouraged to reject the yoke he was preparing for them, 
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he resolved that they should go back to school. No wonder 
if Erasmus was disgusted. He had learned all that Deven- 
ter could teach him, and, young as he was, was looking 
forward with delight to the opportunities for more extended 
study which a university would afford. The school to which 
he was now consigned, at Bolduc in Brabant, though be- 
longing to the same fraternity, had not the celebrity of 
Deventer. It is no wonder if Erasmus, looking back at 
the two years which he lost there, and anxious also to 
represent his own case in the strongest colours, did not 
give these places of education the best of characters. They 
were nothing more, in his estimation, than a kind of nursery 
from which the different orders of monks were replenished ; 
and as that was the object which the “brethren” had in 
view, they paid more attention to disciplining their pupils 
—or taming them, as they called it—by blows and threats, 
than to the culture of their minds. The teachers, he adds, 
were chosen without regard to literary qualifications. Their 
libraries were for the most part destitute of classical works. 
The greater part of the day was spent in manual labour 
and prayers ; and the result of all this was, that nowhere 
else were boys turned out worse taught or worse mannered. 
When Erasmus entered the school at Bolduc, he knew more 
than his teachers, one of whom, he says, was a prodigy of 
ignorance and conceit. Another, named Romboldus, was a 
kindly man, and took a strong fancy to him. He wished 
to prevail upon him to join the order, which he might have 
done without committing himself for life, as the vows were 
not perpetual. But Erasmus had no taste for it. Rombol- 
dus exhorted, entreated him ; he bribed him with presents ; 
he hugged and kissed him; but without effect. The boy 
answered, with more. wisdom than belonged to his years, 
that he knew neither the kind of life he was asked to adopt 
nor his own mind, but that when he was older he would 
consider the matter. 

In consequence of the plague having broken out in the 
school where they were, the two brothers were compelled 
to return home. Meantime their small property had been 
further impaired by the neglect, if not by the actual disho- 
nesty, of their guardians. This circumstance made it pecu- 
liarly convenient to carry out the scheme which Winckel 
already had in view for them, the monasteries indeed fur- 
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nishing, at that time, only too ready a means of disposing 
of young men who were likely otherwise to prove trouble- 
some to their friends ; and to a monastery, accordingly, it 
was determined they should be sent at once. Erasmus, 
however, had seen quite enough to suspect that the monas- 
tic life would not suit him, and resolved to resist. His 
first step was to secure an ally in his elder brother, who, 
being of a much weaker character, would have yielded, 
not, as he admitted, from religious motives, but from fear. 
“What a fool you are,” says Erasmus, “if from fear of men, 
from whom certainly you need not be afraid of blows, you 
commit yourself to a kind of life of which you know no- 
thing, and from which, once you have entered upon it, there 
is no retreat!” At length it was agreed that the question 
of the monastery should be deferred, and that in the mean- 
time three or four years should be spent in study, Peter 
stipulating only that his brother would act as spokesman. 
A few days after, the guardian arrived, and with many pro- 
fessions of affection announced that he had been fortunate 
enough to find a place for them among the Canons Regular, 
an order of Augustinian monks, in their principal college 
of Sion, near Delft. Erasmus thanked him for his kind- 
ness, but added that he and his brother thought themselves 
too young and inexperienced to bind themselves to any 
particular plan of life. They had never been inside a mo- 
nastery. They could not even guess what sort of a creature 
a monk was. They thought it far better to spend some 
years first in study, and then it would be time enough to 
consider the proposal. On receiving this answer, for which 
he was quite unprepared, Winckel fairly lost control of 
himself. He became frantic with rage. Though naturally 
of a gentle disposition, or appearing to be so, he could 
scarcely hold his hands. “So then,” he cried, “I’ve thrown 
away my pains in begging such a capital place for you! 
You are a good-for-nothing fellow. I renounce my charge: 
see and provide yourself with the means of livelihood.” He 
added that he would not even be responsible to those from 
whom he had been buying their food, and that their pro- 
perty was all gone. His threats drew tears from Erasmus, 
but could not move him from his purpose. Finding this 
to be the case, Winckel now called to his aid his brother 
guardian, a man of extraordinary suavity of temper. Quite 
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a different method of persuasion was adopted. The boys 
were invited into the summer-house and desired to sit 
down ; wine was called for; and after a friendly chat, the 
subject was again introduced. A charming picture was 
painted of monastic happiness ; the ambition of the young 
men was appealed to; entreaties even were not spared. 
The elder brother gave way, and, notwithstanding the pro- 
mises he had repeatedly made to stand firm, bent his neck 
to the yoke. Luckily for him, his constitution was as strong 
as his wit was heavy, and if there was nothing in his cha- 
racter to qualify him for a religious life according to any 
just notions of what it ought to be, he was much better 
adapted to consort with the ordinary monks of the time— 
to endure the dull routine of monastic life, and join in the 
heavy drinking-bouts by which its monotony was relieved 
—than the light-witted, eager student, Erasmus. He after- 
wards gave himself up to dissipation, and died unlamented 
by his brother, who found it difficult to trace in him any 
marks of a common parentage. Erasmus, on the contrary, 
was of a delicate frame, and had been suffering for more 
than a year from a quartan fever. He was now just fifteen, 
and thus young and weakened by disease he was plied with 
arguments and representations by ail sorts of persons whom 
his guardian had stirred up to take his side in the contest. 
One drew a lovely picture of the peace and harmony of the 
monastic life, picking out exclusively the agreeable features. 
Another dwelt very pathetically on the dangers of this 
world, as if, says Erasmus sarcastically, the monks were 
out of the world; which, however, they would no doubt 
have us believe, since they paint themselves as safe ina 
stout ship, and all the rest of mankind as tossed about on 
the waves and ready to perish unless they reach out to them 
a pole or a rope. Another described the tortures of the 
infernal regions, as if, he again adds, there was no way to 
hell from the monasteries. Another tried to frighten him 
with monkish stories—for instance, of a traveller who sat 
down on the back of a dragon, mistaking it for the trunk 
of a tree: the dragon awoke, turned back his head, and 
devoured the traveller: moral, thus the world eats up its 
children ;—or of a man who had left a monkish society, 
resisting all entreaties to remain, and been in consequence 
torn in pieces by a lion. Even at the age of fifteen, Eras- 
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mus was not likely to be much affected by stories such as 
these. Others tried a different sort, which perhaps were 
not any more to his taste; how there was a monk with 
whom Christ used to converse for some hours every day ; 
how Catherine of Sienna enjoyed such intimacy with Christ 
her betrothed, that they used to walk up and down her 
bed-chamber and repeat prayers together by the hour. Un- 
able to hold out continually against the pertinacity, rather 
than the arguments, of those about him, Erasmus at last 
began to waver. Just then he happened to visit another 
monastery belonging to the order to which he had been 
already recommended, at Stein, not far from Tergouw, and 
there he fell in with an old friend named Cornelius Werden, 
who had been brought up with him from childhood, had 
probably been a fellow-chorister with him at Utrecht, and 
had shared the same bed-room at Deventer. Cornelius had 
taken the hood, not from motives of piety, but for the sake 
of the ease and self-indulgence of the monastic life, and 
also because his parents were poor. He was some years 
older than Erasmus, but being dull and backward in his 
studies, and yet not, it would seem, without ambition to 
improve, he thought how useful his old companion might 
be made if he could once more have him at his side. For 
this end, therefore, he exerted all his eloquence. He de- 
scribed the peace, the harmony, the freedom of the monas- 
tery. It was a society of angels. There he would have an 
abundance of books and ample leisure for study. Induced 
by these representations and by a revived affection for the 
friend of his childhood, but still more because he was quite 
wearied out by the importunities of his guardians, who con- 
tinued to threaten him with poverty and even starvation 
unless he would “renounce the world,” as they phrased it, 
the poor youth at last took the leap, and became an inmate 
of the Augustinian house at Stein. Still he did not aban- 
don hope. A year must pass before he could be required 
to assume the dress of the order, and another before he took 
those vows which were to bind him to it for ever. He 
clung to the fond but delusive expectation, as it proved to 
be, that some happy chance would occur within that period 
to restore him to his liberty. Meantime, every indulgence 
was allowed him in order to reconcile him as far as possible 
to his new situation, The fasts were not strictly exacted, 
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nor was he compelled to attend the midnight services. He 
had the society of companions of his own age. No one 
reproved, no one gave him advice ; every one smiled upon 
him. His studies, too, made rapid progress. Sometimes he 
read to his friend a whole play of Terence in a single night, 
and within a few months they went through together several 
of the leading classical authors. These midnight lessons no 
doubt told upon the health of Erasmus, and combined with 
what he had already gone through, and with the unwhole- 
some situation of the monastery, may have laid the founda- 
tion of the diseases from which he suffered all his life ; their 
effect, however, was unperceived or neglected at the time. 
And now the hour had arrived when the odious monkish 
dress must be put on. The guardians were summoned. 
Threats were once more resorted to. Cornelius, not wishing 
to lose so valuable a teacher, added his entreaties. Erasmus 
continued to resist, but, notwithstanding his protestations, 
he was compelled to submit and receive the Augustinian 
gown and hood. Another year went by not unpleasantly, 
the monks pursuing their former policy of shewing their 
captive as much indulgence as was consistent with the rules 
of the house ; but Erasmus only became more convinced 
than ever that he was unfitted both mentally and physically 
for a monastic life. He saw here no honour paid to learn- 
ing; but, on the contrary, a disposition to extinguish emi- 
nent genius, and give the superiority to mere brute force. 
The prospect of spending his days among those coarse- 
grained men, and submitting to all their wearisome cere- 
monies, in a place where he would be obliged to pursue his 
studies in secret, though he might get drunk as openly as 
he pleased, was intolerable to him. Besides, with his deli- 
cate constitution, how was he to endure the fasts and watches 
which the superstition of the monks probably led them to 
observe with sufficient fidelity? His health required that 
he should eat often and in small quantities. He had the 
greatest dislike for fish, and even the smell of it gave him 
a headache. He could not go to sleep until late in the 
evening—the result, no doubt, of his own late studies—and 
if once disturbed, it was some hours before he could again 
fall asleep. But what could such considerations avail him 
now that he had actually put his head into the noose? The 
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holy fathers saw that they had caught a prize, and they 
were resolved not to let it go. They represented these weak- 
nesses as a device of Satan to undermine the faith of the 
young probationer, and assured him that if he would bravely 
overcome them, everything else would be both easy and 
pleasant. They urged upon him that it would be a sin 
before Heaven, as well as infamous in the eyes of the world, 
should he now refuse to take the vow. It was too late to 
retreat ; he had put his hand to the plough, and he must 
not look back: the assumption of the dress was itself a 
silent profession. They threatened him with the wrath of 
St. Augustine, who would assuredly avenge the insult 
offered him. They told him horrible stories, which even 
to Erasmus at the early age he then was may have sounded 
less absurd than they would to any school-boy of our own 
day,—how one man who had similarly gone back had fallen 
into an incurable disease, another had been killed by light- 
ning, a third had died of the bite of a viper. Finally, they 
denounced him as an apostate. “Where will you go?” they 
cried. “You will never be able to come into the presence 
of good men ; you will be execrated by monks and hated 
by the world.” Nothing influenced him so much as the 
dread of shame. Besides, the force of circumstances was 
against him. He found himself quite helpless, without a 
friend to take his part. He did not know if he had a penny 
in the world. He had fought a hard battle, but for the 
present at least he was overcome. The fatal words were 
pronounced, and Erasmus was a monk. 

Such is the spirited account which Erasmus himself has 
left—I have done little more than translate and abridge it 
—of his long resistance to the yoke of monasticism. It may 
seem surprising that a mere boy should have displayed so 
much wisdom, but it must be remembered he was a boy of 
extraordinary acuteness. Still one cannot help perceiving 
that he has made the most of his case. Possibly, subse- 
quent experience was permitted to colour his narrative. 
Possibly his resistance was scarcely so determined, or his 
feelings so strong, as he chose afterwards to represent them. 
However that may be, the next half-dozen years of his life 
were spent in the monastery at Stein, not without profit ; 
perhaps also,—notwithstanding his dislike of the discipline 
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which, now that he was caught, was strictly enforced,—not 
without some degree of inward satisfaction. One congenial 
spirit at least he met with here in William Hermann, with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. Both were animated 
by the same zeal for literature. They studied together, 
spending every spare hour by day or by night in reading 
the Latin classics. And such was their ardour that they 
even excited, it is said, some literary enthusiasm in the lazy, 
drunken herd in whose society their lot was cast. Erasmus, 
however, did not altogether escape the temptations incident 
to monastic life. Drunkenness he always detested ; and 
perhaps no merit can be ascribed to him for avoiding a sin 
to which he had no inclination, and for which he was con- 
stitutionally unfit. But he confesses that he was at one 
time “inclined to great vices,” adding, that “if there had 
been over him a superior of a truly Christian character, and 
not one full of Jewish superstitions, he might have been 
brought to yield excellent fruit.” What those great vices 
were, and how far his language implies that he had yielded 
to temptation, the reader may be left to decide. At all 
events, allowance should be made for a strong expression ; 
and if the monks were really as bad as Erasmus describes 
them, the example he was compelled daily to witness may 
fairly be pleaded on his behalf. 

Some literary compositions thought worthy to appear 
among the works of Erasmus belong to this period of his 
life. These are partly poetical, consisting of hymns in 
honour of Christ, the Virgin and the Saints, odes and elegies. 
Others are in prose. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the “Funeral Oration on Bertha de Heyen, of Tergouw, a 
most excellent Widow,” “who had been his refuge in want 
and his comfort in distress, who had given him excellent 
counsel, and had shewn to him the same regard which she 
shewed her children.” But the most remarkable of these 
productions is the treatise on Contempt of the World. This 
essay, which attracted considerable attention during his life- 
time, was written as an exercise when the author was barely 
twenty. It is interesting as shewing how thoroughly his 
mind was imbued with the works of the great Roman writers, 
and how perfectly he had already formed his style by the 
study of the best models. It is clear that by this time he 
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had Ovid, Virgil and Juvenal at his fingers’ ends, as well 
as Terence and Horace, and Cicero must have been a daily 
and nightly companion. This composition is interesting, 
too, as shewing that Erasmus, when he pleased, could plead 
the cause of monasticism against “the world,” and dwell 
eloquently upon the advantages it conferred. It would be 
rash, however, to infer from this that the writer had aban- 
doned or not yet conceived his enmity to the system. As 
a rhetorician, he would naturally wish to be able to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and to support his ad- 
versary’s side no less strongly than his own. Besides, he 
was not writing in his own name, but in the name of a 
friend who had requested him to compose an address to a 
nephew whom he wished to persuade to take the hood. 
Nor does he conclude without some strong words against 
the monasteries. He states that, notwithstanding all he 
has said, many of them are mere schools of impiety, and 
reminds his reader that it will matter little whether he be 
a monk or no, provided he is a Christian. 

Besides the classical authors, the works of Laurentius 
Valla were at this time read with enthusiasm. This writer, 
as a denouncer of the usurpations of the Church, as an 
ardent promoter of classical learning, and as a critic of the 
New Testament, has been very properly recognized as a 
forerunner of Erasmus. Two letters written from Stein by 
the latter are full of admiration for Valla. The first is a 
playful attack upon a friend, who, it seems, had called Valla 
“a croaking raven,” with threats of internecine warfare 
until he abandons that phrase and gives him instead the 
titles of “Attic muse” and “the marrow of persuasion.” 
The second letter shews that the friend admitted that Valla 
was a master of style, but pleaded in justification of his 
abusive epithet that he had given much offence. Erasmus 
rejoins that truth is often offensive, and claims for Valla the 
merit of having, “ with vast industry, zeal and labour, driven 
back the tide of barbarism, rescued literature from destruc- 
tion, and restored to Italy the splendour of its ancient elo- 
quence.” 

These are about all the particulars which are known to 
us of the years—naturally not very eventful—which were 
passed at Stein. Before, however, the doors are opened to 
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set our captive free, there is an anecdote to tell which has 
been thought worthy of frequent repetition, and which may 
as well be here repeated once more ; though whether it has 
been invented for lack of better material, or rests upon an 
authentic foundation, it is needless to inquire. In the garden 
of the monastery there grew a pear-tree bearing fruit of so 
fine a flavour that the prior thought it too good for any one 
but a prior, and accordingly had given directions that it 
should be reserved for his own table. Erasmus being fond 
of fruit, was in the habit of going in the night to rob the 
tree, and the prior, observing the daily diminution to be far 
greater than his own supply, determined to watch for the 
thief. Early one morning he stationed himself at the window 
of his cell, and in the dusk detected one of the brethren in 
the tree feasting on the fruit, but was unable to recognize 
the features of Erasmus. The latter, hearing a noise, per- 
ceived that he was observed, and made haste to descend ; 
but fearing lest the prior should follow him, he resolved to 
save him the trouble, and himself from punishment, by 
fixing his suspicions at once upon an innocent person. He 
retreated at a leisurely pace, but limping as he went; and 
the prior, satisfied that he had discovered the culprit in the 
person of a lay brother who was lame, forbore to pursue. 
When day came the monks were assembled ; the limping 
brother was directly charged with the theft ; the evidence 
was conclusive, and, in spite of his protests, the unlucky 
fellow was condemned to a severe penance. 

In the year 1490, deliverance came for Erasmus. Henry 
i Bergis, Bishop of Cambray, was going to Rome to look 
for a Cardinal’s hat, and wished to take with him a scho- 
larly man to act as his secretary and companion. It was 
the very opportunity that Erasmus wanted, and Erasmus 
was the very man that the Bishop wanted. The monks, of 
course, were unwilling that he should depart, and even used 
threats to detain him. In a subsequent part of the letter to 
the apostolic secretary to which I have already referred, 
some strange, well-nigh incredible, stories are told of the 
means resorted to by the monks to prevent any of their 
number returning into “the world.” “Fearing,” says Eras- 
mus, “lest their orgies may be made public, they endeavour 
to retain their members by scourgings, curses, the arm of 
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worldly power, walls, railings, imprisonment and death ;” 
and then he tells how there was a certain Cardinal who, in 
the hearing of many persons, mentioned by name the street, 
the persons, and the monastery in which the Dominicans 
had buried a young man alive, rather than surrender him 
to his father, who demanded him on the plea that he had 
been entrapped ; and how a nobleman, who had chanced to 
fall asleep in a church and remain there through the night, 
had seen two Franciscans buried alive. Erasmus, however, 
escaped these dangers, if any such threatened him, and 
regained his liberty. The Bishop did not go to Rome, but 
nevertheless took the poor scholar under his protection 
and settled a pension upon him. This was intended, accor- 
ding to the custom of the time, to be paid independently of 
any services rendered. Such was the way in which scholars 
were maintained in those days. The position was one of 
dependence ; but where a munificent patron gave freely in 
acknowledgment of services so universally beneficial as 
those of literature, and exacted no return but a continuance 
of the same labour, there was nothing in it discreditable to 
either party. Erasmus, however, was unfortunate in his 
first patron. The Bishop was not wealthy, and the pension 
was not regularly paid. 

In the house of Henry 4 Bergis, where he spent the next 
five years, apparently without incident, we must now leave 
Erasmus. One letter only, written thence, remains to us. 
It is soon after his arrival at Cambray. He has been suf- 
fering severely for a month and a half from a nocturnal 
fever, which he says had almost killed him. Accordingly 
he is in a very penitent frame of mind. “TI desire nothing 
else,” he says, “than that time should be given me in which 
I may live wholly to God alone, weep over the sins of a 
time when I was yet without wisdom, practise myself in 
the Holy Scriptures, and either read or write something. 
That I cannot do in the retirement of a monastery. For 
nothing is more delicate than I; my health will not bear 
either watchings or fastings or any discomforts, even when 
it is at its best. Here, where I live in such luxury, I am 
continually falling ill; what should I do among the diseases 
incident to monastic life? I had resolved this year to go 
to Italy [but the Bishop did not go, and did not choose that 
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Erasmus should go without him], and to devote some months 
to theology at Bologna, and there take my Doctor's degree ; 
then in the year of Jubilee to visit Rome, and, having done 
so, return to my native country and settle there [ad meos 
redire: he can scarcely mean that he intended returning to 
Stein, though perhaps he wished to be so understood]. But 
I am afraid I shall not be able to accomplish this in accor- 
dance with my wishes.” 

Two things prevented him going to Italy for the present. 
First, the state of his health; and secondly, his poverty. 
In fact, the Bishop gives perparce, very sparingly, and is 
more liberal in his promises than his performances. 


Rospert B. DRUMMOND. 


IV.—TISCHENDORF’S EDITION OF THE VATICAN 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
Novum Testamentum Vaticanum : post Angeli Maiti alio- 
rumque imperfectos labores ex ipso codice edidit F. C. 
Tischendorf. Lipsiz. 1867. 


THE discoverer of the Codex Sinaiticus has rendered a 
fresh service to the critical study of the Scriptures, by pub- 
lishing in a more complete and accurate form than has yet 
appeared, the Greek text of the New Testament contained 
in the celebrated manuscript of the Vatican. He has not, 
however, actually performed, as we learn from his own Pro- 
legomena, all that his title-page seems to promise. His 
text is not directly taken “ex ipso codice,” but only based 
on a more thorough and continuous collation. He must 
still be ranked with the many eminent scholars who have 
as yet enjoyed only a partial use of this important MS. 
In the literary history of the Codex Vaticanus, we have a 
curious illustration of the extreme tenacity with which the 
monopolists of ecclesiastical power cling to the retention of 
their least justifiable usurpations, and of the dogged jealousy 
with which down to the present day Protestant criticism 
has been denied free access to the purest fountain of the 
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sacred text. This codex, which bears in its orthography 
and forms of words, decisive evidence of Alexandrine origin, 
probably found its way to Italy in that general flight of 
learning westward which followed the threatening encroach- 
ment of the Turks on the Greek empire. It has been sup- 
posed, that it might have been among the earliest treasures 
deposited in the library founded on the Vatican by the 
learned and accomplished pontiff, Nicholas V., whose short 
tenure of the Holy See, from 1447 to 1455, was contempo- 
raneous with the fall of Constantinople. It was first used 
for critical purposes in the early part of the 16th century 
(1521 and 1533), by Erasmus, who obtained a collation of it 
by a friend in Rome, in vindication of the readings (1 John 
iv. 1—4, v. 7—11) which he had introduced in his earlier 
editions of the New Testament. It continued to be collated 
occasionally during the remainder of that and the first part of 
the ensuing century. Of these collations the most important 
was one made by Bartolocci, a former curator of the Vatican 
Library, with the Aldine edition of the Greek Testament 
(1518),—which is now preserved in the Imperial Library at 
Paris. There it was inspected by Scholz in 1819, and more 
thoroughly examined by Tischendorf himself in 1840. Two 
collations were made for the use of Bentley when he was 
projecting an edition of the New Testament ; one by the 
Abbate Micon in 1720, the other by the Abbate Rulotta in 
1727. The Miconian collation passed into the possession of 
C. G. Woide, who published it in an appendix to his fac- 
simile edition of the Codex Alexandrinus. That of Rulotta 
lay for a long time unnoticed in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (of which Bentley had been Master), and 
was first made use of for a critical purpose by Tischendorf 
in 1855. In 1862, it was printed entire in its original form 
by A. A. Ellis among the “Critica Sacra” of Bentley. The 
collations of these two Italian Abbés were followed by that 
of Birch, a Dane, who in 1780 collated the whole New 
Testament, with the exception of the gospels of Luke and 
John. On this and the previous collation made for Bentley 
and furnished by Woide, Birch had prepared an edition of 
the four gospels in 1788. Nearly the whole of this impres- 
sion was consumed by a fire in Copenhagen ; and his colla- 
tions only were printed in the three volumes of “ Variz 
Lectiones” which he published successively between 1798 
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and 1801. The Codex Vaticanus was carried off to Paris 
by the French with other spoils in the course of the great 
revolutionary war; and there, in 1809, Leonard Hug, then 
a professor of Catholic theology at Friburg, submitted it 
to a careful examination, and was the first to give a full 
description of its form and character, and to pronounce a 
critical judgment on its probable date, which he referred to 
the early part of the 4th century,—the age of Eusebius. In 
1843, Tischendorf was desirous of editing the codex, and 
with that view went to Rome; but power to do so was 
refused him, and he could only obtain permission, within 
the space of six hours, to examine a few doubtful passages 
and take a few specimens of the writing.* Soon after, Dr. 
Tregelles got a sight of the MS. for an examination of two 
passages in the Epistle to the Romans. About the same 
time, de Muralto was allowed to inspect it for a few hours, 
for the purpose of verifying readings which Birch and Barto- 
locci had differently represented. In 1855, when Tischen- 
dorf was preparing his larger critical edition of the New 
Testament, he got Dressel, who was then in Rome, to collate 
the MS. for him in more than two hundred places, where 
the reading was doubtful. 

Such was the position of criticism in regard to the Codex 
Vaticanus, when at length there appeared at Rome, in the 
Christmas of 1857, a complete edition, in five volumes 
quarto, of the text of the Greek Bible exhibited in that 
codex, which had been undertaken by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Mai, with the sanction and approval of Pope Leo XII. 
The work had been commenced as early as 1828, and Mai 
himself died before its publication; but it was carried on 
after his death, and finally given to the world, with nume- 
rous corrections, by Vercellone, a religious of the order of 
Barnabites. In 1859, a smaller edition of both Testaments 
appeared in one volume 8vo, that had been prepared by 
Mai himself, with a preface by Vercellone.+ 

Mai’s long-promised edition greatly disappointed the ex- 





* Tischendorf gave an account of this hasty examination in the “‘ Studien 
und Kritiken”’ for 1847. 

+ It should be observed, that the Codex Vaticanus, like that more recently 
discovered in Sinai, contained in its original form the whole Bible as anciently 
used in the Greek churches,—Greek being the ecclesiastical language of the 
East, as Latin of the West. 
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pectation of scholars. It was not executed on a critical 
principle nor with critical exactness.* The larger and the 
smaller editions differed from each other, and the latter 
introduced new errors. Great praise is due to Mai for 
his persevering determination to bring this MS. to light, 
against the prejudiced opposition of a large portion of the 
ecclesiastical circle in which he moved. But with all his 
learning, he did not possess the paleographic skill and 
accomplishment essential to the due execution of the task 
entrusted to him; nor does he appear to have conceived it 
from the proper point of view. A critical edition of the 
codex should have represented faithfully the original text 
a prima manu, whatever might be the intrinsic quality 
of the readings, whether good or bad. But this Mai has 
not done. He took the textus receptus as the basis of a con- 
tinuous comparison with the Vaticanus ; so that occasion- 
ally, where he thought the reading of the former preferable, 
he has inserted it in his printed text, and put that of the 
latter in the margin. The consequence is, that his publi- 
cation, instead of truly representing the original MS., still 
approximates in some degree to the character of an edition 
founded on a collation. Notwithstanding these obvious 
defects, such was the interest excited by his work, that re- 
prints of it speedily appeared in London, Leyden, Ratisbon 
and Berlin. In 1859, Messrs. Williams and Norgate and 
Mr. D. Nutt simply republished at London the text of Mai ; 
but in 1862, Philip Buttmann the younger endeavoured to 
exhibit a nearer approach to the original text, by comparing 
the previous collations with Mai’s published text, in a beau- 
tiful edition of the New Testament printed at Berlin in 
small uncial characters from types struck for the purpose. 
In the previous year, Dean Alford, in preparing a new 
edition of his New Testament, after a renewed examination 
of the codex in Rome, confirmed many of Mai’s readings 
against previous collations and the corrections of the second 
edition, but at the same time discovered fresh errors, and, 
according to Tischendorf, made frequent mistakes himself.+ 
There seemed room, then, after all these labours, for 








* “*Vix tam grave opus cum majore et levitate et inscitia confici posse pro- 
babile est.” Phil. Buttmann, Jun., ad caleem Nov. Test. Grace ad fidem Cod. 
Vat. recens. 


+ ‘‘In errorem quidem et ipse haud raro inductus est.” 
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attempting a more thorough and critical edition of this 
famous MS. Tischendorf, in the Prolegomena to his pre- 
sent publication, has given a very amusing and instruc- 
tive account of his various efforts in this direction. As 
early as 1844, he had gone to Rome with the express 
object of examining carefully the Codex Vaticanus ; but, 
as we have seen, he was only allowed a hasty glance at 
it for six hours. One reason of his exclusion from its free 
use, which was chiefly owing to Lambruschini, at that time 
first minister of the Pope and head librarian of the Vatican, 
arose no doubt from the fact, that Mai’s great work was 
then in preparation, and the papal court was not unnatu- 
rally desirous, that no other scholar should interfere with 
and possibly anticipate the labours of one of its own most 
distinguished ornaments. Mai, however, received Tischen- 
dorf very courteously, and shewed him the fifth volume, 
containing the New Testament, which was then printed off. 
Tischendorf, as he himself tells us, saw enough in that hasty 
inspection, to convince him that it was full of errors. When 
Mai’s work at length appeared, and its unsatisfactory cha- 
racter was universally admitted by critics, Tischendorf made 
another effort to get the command of a critical use of this 
jealously-guarded treasure. A copy of the splendid fac- 
simile edition of the Codex Sinaiticus had been presented 
to Pio Nono by the Emperor of Russia; and his Holiness, 
in graciously acknowledging the receipt, urged the learned 
editor to the continued prosecution of similarlabours. Encou- 
raged by these words, Tischendorf proceeded anew to Rome 
early in February of 1866, furnished with some power- 
ful letters of introduction to the French and Austrian min- 
isters at that court. Immediately on his arrival he sought 
an interview with the Pope, who received him with cha- 
racteristic kindness and courtesy. Tischendorf asked leave 
to prepare from the Vatican MS. an edition of the New 
Testament only, after the style of the Codex Sinaiticus, on 
the ground that Mai’s edition had not won the confidence 
of learned men. When the Pope contended it was entitled 
to faith, as having been issued under authority (2 un’ affare 
della fede), Tischendorf, like a good Protestant and with 
great tact, replied, that faith could not be commanded, and 
that the real value of Mai’s labours could only be fully 
brought out, and his credit established on solid grounds, 
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by such an edition as he himself proposed to publish. 
On the Pope’s rejoining, “But surely we can ourselves do 
this” (ma potremo fare anche noi), Tischendorf was taken 
a little by surprise, and limited his request to a permission 
to examine from the codex all those passages of which the 
reading had been questioned. To this request Pio Nono 
assented ; and two days afterwards Cardinal Antonelli 
brought him an express papal permission to examine the 
codex freely, though he was forbidden to prepare a new 
edition from it, power to do which the Pope reserved to 
himself. Tischendorf commenced his labours on the 28th 
of February, devoting three hours every day to the work. 
He collated with the codex a copy of Mai’s second and 
smaller edition, noticing at the same time the variations 
from earlier collations and from the Codex Sinaiticus, and 
occasionally transcribing entire pages, which he intended 
to publish as specimens of the palzography of this very 
ancient book. All this did not appear to him any trans- 
gression of the limits prescribed to him by the Pope. But 
his conduct excited suspicion; and before he had gone 
through the three first gospels, he was prohibited from 
using the codex any longer. Thunderstruck at this inter- 
ruption, he earnestly begged to have fourteen more days 
allowed him to complete the collation, which he maintained 
inight greatly assist the future Roman editors. Standing 
in friendly relations with the person to whom the super- 
vision of the new Roman edition had been committed by 
Cardinal Antonelli, Tischendorf put into his hands the copy 
of Mai’s second edition which he had himself used in the 
collation, with the corrections,—to prevent, if possible, a 
repetition of Mai’s own mistakes in the projected edition. 
In consequence of this prohibition of his labours, the latter 
part of the collation from the end of Luke’s gospel was 
hastily made. The understanding with the Pope was, that 
he was simply to furnish a correction of the errors of pre- 
vious editions and earlier collations ; not himself to issue 
a new edition. He says, however, that he did not absolutely 
promise not to publish an edition of the codex, but was 
simply anxious to act in such a way as not to seem to have 
broken the promise given to Rome.* His letter to Vercel- 








* “*Nec magis tamen ipse promisi me editionem non institurum, sed pros- 
pex! potius ne, si instituerem Lipsia, fidem Rome datam fefellisse viderer.” 
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lone on this occasion, of which he gives an extract, is not 
perfectly clear and satisfactory. Even when already engaged 
on this present Leipsic edition, he constantly received assist- 
ance, in the collation of particular passages, from Vercel- 
lone, who appears throughout to have acted in the most 
friendly manner towards him, on the agreement understood 
to have been entered into between them. On taking leave 
of the Pope, Tischendorf offered the use of his own collations 
to the Roman editors; and a wish having been expressed 
for the use of the types which had been employed in the 
publication of the Codex Sinaiticus, they were forwarded to 
Rome, where the new edition was commenced in February 
of the present year. Judged by his own statements, Tis- 
chendorf seems to us to have been too eager for the fame 
of being the first to publish a complete edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus. The use of the somewhat ambiguous expression, 
“ex ipso codice,” on his title-page, puts him in a false posi- 
tion to the general scholar on one side, and to the papal 
editors on the other. The former would naturally infer from 
his language, that he had given to the world a text taken 
direct from the codex itself, which is not the fact ; and to- 
wards the latter, in so far as he had made transcripts which 
would justify in any sense the employment of such words, 
he was fairly chargeable with mala fides. His edition, what- 
ever may be its merits—and no one will dispute them—is, 
like all which have preceded it, except that of Mai, simply 
founded on a collation more or less complete. 
The Codex Vaticanus contains, in the following order, the 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, 
tomans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, Hebrews to ix. 14, where the ori- 
ginal MS. breaks off. What follows of Hebrews, with the 
Pastoral Epistles, Philemon and the Apocalypse (though all 
included in Mai’s edition), has been added by a later hand. 
The Codex Vaticanus is smaller than the Codex Sinaiticus, 
but of the same form, that is to say, broader than long (like 
some modern music-books); the Cod. Vat. 18 inches broad 
to 10 long, the Cod. Sin. 28 to 16. The Vatican. has three 
columns in a page, the Sinaiticus four; except in what are 
called (iBrot orexfpeecc, Which are written in both codices in 
two columns only. The quality of the parchment on which 
the Cod. Vat. is written varies, being thinner in some places 
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than in others. The oldest ink is pale and tawny. The 
numbers of the evangelical sections are given in vermilion, 
as are also the occasional arabesques. The Cod. Vatican. 
consists of quiniones, that is, of five leaves joined together 
and making a whole by themselves, corresponding to our 
modern sheets; the Cod. Sinait. of guaterniones and triniones, 
As the copies of the Scriptures ordered by the Emperor 
Constantiue (of which Eusebius gives an account, Vit. Con- 
stant. iv. 37) were rpcooa Kai rerpacva, it is certain that the 
Cod. Vaticanus could not have been one of these. The 
clearness and perfection (sinceritas) of the uncial characters 
in both these MSS. is regarded by palzeographers as a sure 
sign of antiquity. The accents and breathings in the Cod. 
Vat. are not a prima manu, and the abbreviations of words 
are less frequent than in Cod. Sin.* Tischendorf thinks 
that the punctuation of this MS. was a prima manu; but 
as it was not renewed by the hand which re-touched the 
old writing with fresh ink, it has almost faded away. Hence 
some have doubted, on a cursory inspection, whether there 
had been any original interpunction. The interpunction of 
both codices is similar, though it is not very obvious on 
what principle it is applied. Tischendorf, anxious to esta- 
blish a close affinity between these two famous MSS., with 
which his own reputation as a paleeographer is so intimately 
associated, has ventured on a conjecture, that one of the 
scribes of the Codex Sinaiticus, whoin he designates D, and 
to whom, according to him, we owe in that MS. the tran- 
scription of a few leaves of the three first Gospels, a couple 
of leaves of 1 Thessal. and Hebrews, and the opening of 
the Apocalypse, may also have been a writer of the Codex 
Vaticanus. For so sweeping an inference the premisses are 
not very ample ; and as the author plainly does not attach 
much weight to his own conjecture, it cannot, till fresh evi- 
dence accrues, expect much consideration from his readers.¢ 
The first diorthotes appears to have done his work care- 


* It is noticeable, that the accents and breathings in Cod. Vat. are put on 
the first vowel of diphthongs, and not, after the modern practice, on the second. 
The iota subscriptum is also omitted in this MS. See the ‘‘ admonitio ortho- 
graphica” prefixed to Williams and Norgate’s reprint of Mai’s edition. 

+ The same hand, according to Tischendorf, transcribed, in the Old Testa- 
ment of Cod. Sin., the entire books of Tobit and Judith and the first part of 
the fourth book of Maccabees. In the ‘‘ Appendix Cod. Celeherr. Sin. Vat. 
Alex.,” recently published, Tischendorf speaks more positively of the identity 
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lessly.* After the lapse of many centuries, another corrector 
went over the MS. again, and revised it from a codex of 
his own age, renewing the faded ink, and now for the first 
time putting in the accents and breathings.t From the 
small characters used by this later corrector in some of his 
emendations, Tischendorf concludes that he must have be- 
longed to the 10th or 11th century. To the same period 
he thinks it most likely that a tertia manus, of which the 
traces are discernible, must be referred. The subscriptions 
to Paul’s Epistles are in the uncial character, and probably 
as old as the 6th century. The numbers of the sections are 
marked in characters resembling the Coptic ; and the same 
characters occur in numbering the quaternions in Cod. Sin. 
Tischendorf thinks it indubitable, that the two codices, 
Vat. and Sin. (or, as they are now expressed in all critical 
editions of the New Testament, B and &), belong to the 
same age, the early part of the 4th century.{ In both, the 
form of the uncial letters is the same. Both are remark- 
able for the same absence of initial letters ; the same rarity 
of interpunction ; the same occurrence of open spaces inter- 
rupting the text ; and the same striking resemblance to the 
old papyrus rolls, such as have been brought to light in 
Herculaneum, and were in general use before the introduc- 
tion of the more modern form of codices or books. They 
agree also remarkably in their deviation from the ortho- 
graphy and grammar of pure classical Greek. In the sim- 
plicity of the inscriptions and subscriptions attached to 
the several books, and of their title-pages, they are quite 
unique among MSS. They have no division of the text of 
the evangelists into larger chapters ; no table of such chap- 
ters prefixed to the several gospels; and no note of them 
in the margin. The Codex Sinaiticus contains, indeed, the 
Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons, which are wanting 
in the Vaticanus, where the sections are longer and fewer. 








of D. with a scribe of the Vaticanus. ‘‘ Vix dubitari poterit,” he says. Of 
the transcribers of the Vaticanus, he adds, in the same work : ‘‘ diversas manus 
distinximus tres, magna illas quidem scripture similitudine.” 

* The @cop@wrai, in the book-selling trade of the old world, exercised a func- 
tion like that of our correctors of the press. They revised the original tran- 
script, for the purpose of correcting errors and supplying omissions, before the 
work was finally given to the public. 

+ This was something resembling what we should call a new edition. 

t ‘*Cirea Eusebii ztatem, ambo.” 
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This in itself might seem an argument in favour of the 
superior antiquity of Cod. Vat. But Tischendorf affirms, 
that in a palimpsest of Luke’s gospel belonging to the 
8th century, a similar division occurs. On the other hand, 
the addition of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
of Hermas to the Codex Sinaiticus, is justly insisted on as 
a proof of the antiquity of the text which it exhibits. The 
argument, however, as against the Cod. Vatican. is altoge- 
ther negative ; for, as the end of that MS. is wanting, we 
cannot tell what books, now considered apocryphal, may 
have been originally appended to it. 

There seems no reasonable ground for doubt, that B and 
S are independent representatives of a very ancient type 
of Alexandrine text. Their general agreement sufficiently 
proves the identity of the type which they followed ; their 
not unfrequent variation from each other in readings of 
considerable importance, establishes their independence. 
We have an instance in Matthew xxi. 31, where Cod. Vat., 
instead of zpéroc, reads terepoc (confirmed by Cod. Cantab. 
6 duexaroc, novissimus a, b), with an inversion of the order of 
the previous answers. Here Cod. Sin., preserving the order 
of the answers in the ¢eztus receptus, reads, with Cod. Alex- 
andrin., 6 rpérog.* Tischendorf, with the natural fondness 
of a man for the fruit of his own research and sagacity, 
seems to regard the text of the Codex Sinaiticus as on the 
whole superior to that of the Codex Vaticanus. We differ 
with extreme hesitation from the judgment of so distinguish- 
ed a critic and palzographer ; but, drawing our inference 
entirely from facts which he has himself laid before us, we 
feel unable to concur in this conclusion. We have compared 
with some attention passages in the two texts from the 
three first evangelists (Matt. xii, Mark viii, Luke xix., taken 
from that portion of the New Testament which Tischendorf 
had collated with the utmost care), together with a passage 
from Acts and another from Romans, and the impression 





* This passage has put Lachmann’s authoritative principle to the severest 
test. Retaining the usual order of the answers of the two sons, he has neverthe- 
less, on the combined evidence of B, D, a, b, adopted 6 torepoc into his text ; 
a result which, however justifiable on purely diplomatic grounds, by a rigid 
application of the law of textual criticism which he had prescribed to himself, 
produces a combination destructive of the obvious meaning of the passage. It 
should be noticed, that D (Cod. Cantabr.), giving the answers in the usual 
order, reads ésyarog for mpwrog. 
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left on our mind is, that the text in B has been more care- 
fully transcribed, and is in general more accurate, than that 
of 8. The Cod. Sin. has all the appearance of having been 
hastily written, and the cfacismus in it is so constant and 
all-pervading, that it is difficult to resist the suspicion, that 
it must have been taken down from dictation, instead of 
copied by the eye; so that, while we do not doubt it repre- 
sents a very old text, we still cling to the opinion, expressed 
on a former occasion, that the date of the transcript is con- 
siderably later than that of the text. Both texts agree in 
some peculiarities of orthography, which betray their com- 
mon Alexandrine origin ; the insertion of » in certain forms 
of words, as Ajpwerac for Ajperar, EAHpgSny for EAHPSny, etc. ; 
the blending of the analogies of the first and second aorists ; 
and the substitution in some words and syllables of e« for «.* 
The following juxta-position will furnish a specimen of the 
different character of the two texts: 


Matt. xii. 9—21. Cop. Sin. 


~ 
Oo 0€ eELTeY avuTOLsS TiS EoTat ef 


Cop. Vat. 


oO de eimwéev auTois Tis €oTat e& 


vpwy avOpwros os eber mpufarov vupw avos oo eke mpofsarov ev Kat 


4 
€v kK eav E€UMECH TOUTO TALS oap- e€av Treon TovTro Tos caBBacv 


Ban es Sobuvor OvXt Kparnoer ets Bobuve ovyxt Kparnoas evepet 


QuTO kj Eyeper ToTw ov diageper avro Toow ovy d.agept avos 











avOpwros zpofarov wre ekeaoriw 
Tas caaros KadXws Torey 
tore Neyer rw avOpwrw exretvov 
cou Thy xerpa xa elerervey Kat 
arexareorabn vyins wo n addy 
efeMovres de ot papercacon ovp 
Bovtoy eXafov Kar avrov orws 
avrov atoX\eowow o Ce is yvous 
avexwpnoev exeBev kat nKkodov 
Onoay avrw modo Kat eBepa- 
TEVOEV AUTOUS TaYTaS Kat ETETEL 


fnoev aurois iva pn Pavepoy 


mpoBarov wore ebectiv ras cad 
Baow Kcadws woe 

rore Neyt TW ayvw eEKTLVOY GoU 
Thy xepa Kae eberive Kae are 
kareorabn vying 

efeXOovres de ot hapicecr cup 
BovXov ehaBov Kar avrov orwe 
avrov avo\eowow o Ce wo ‘yvous 
avexwpnoev exi0— Kat nKkodov 
Onca avrw mod\d\o Kkat eBepa 
mwavrTas Kat emere 


Pn pavepoy 


TEvoCEV auTous 


pycev avroas iva 





* The mode of spelling seems not to have been fixed when the Cod. Vatican. 


was transcribed. 


No certain rule is followed in writing ec or t. 


For instance, 


Mark viii. 19, we have wevraxecoxtAiovg, and in the very next verse, 20, we 


meet with rerpaxioyxerXiove. 


VOL. IV. 2 


C 
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Cop. Var. 
avrov Tomnowotv wva tANpwOAn To 
pnbev dca noaov rov mpopnrov 
Aeyovros wou o Tats pov ov npe 
Tiga 0 ayamnros pov ov evooKn 
cev n Wuxn pov Onow To tvevpa 
pov em avrov Kat Kpiow Tots 
eOveoww amayyedet ovK epercer 
ovde Kpavyacet ovce axovcer Tis 
ev rats mAarerats thy gwynv 
aurov KaXapov ovyrerpetppevoy 
ov Kareaker kar \uvov rugopevoy 
ov oBecer ews av exBadrn exs 
vetKOS THY KptoLY Kat Tw ovopare 


Matt. xii. 9—21. 


Cop. Srv. 

avrov Toinowow iva tAnpwOn ro 
pnbev dia noawov tov mpopnrov 
Aeyovros idov o mato pov ov 
npetiaa 0 ayurnrog pov ov nido 
knoev 9 Yuyn pov Ontw ro rva 
pov em avrov Kat Kpiot roo 
eOvecty amayyedet ovK epicec 
ovde kpavyace: ovce axovce: Tia 
ev Teo mAaTiac Thy gwynv av 
Tov kahapoy cuvterpipevoy ov 
kareater kac Kuvov rupopevoy ov 
oBeot ews ay exBadrn es vexoo 
THY Kptoty Kat Tw Ovopart avrov 











avrov eOvn eXmtoverr. eOvn eAmovatr. 


It is greatly to be wished, that exact facsimiles of these 
ancient MSS. could be obtained by means of photography. 
This would submit the original directly to the eye and in- 
dividual judgment of every student; would facilitate the 
acquisition of as much paleographical knowledge as is 
necessary to the exercise of an independent criticism ; and 
spare the risk of being possibly misled by the passage of 
the authentic document through the interposed medium of 
a strong subjective influence.* 

J. J. TAYLER. 


V.—THE PILGRIM FATHERS. A STUDY OF PURITAN 
HISTORY.—L 


THE English Reformation had the good or ill fortune (as 
men looking from different sides might count it) to be 
arrested, in mid career, by the operation of forces external 
to itself. It is the natural tendency of revolutions to work 





* It appears from Phil. Buttmann, Jun. (Postscript. ad cale. Nov. Test.), 
that Spithéver, the Roman bookseller, has promised to procure a photograph 
of the Codex Vaticanus. We heartily join in Buttmann’s wish. ‘‘ Utinam fiat, 
quod in hae re ipse promisit, se mox codicem arte que dicitur photographica 
multiplicaturum esse.” 


~~ .— 








~~. 
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themselves out—if such a phrase may be used—to develop 
all their motive ideas to a logical conclusion, not only in 
theory, but in practice. But the logic of revolution is seldom 
suffered to have its free course ; the great mass of mankind 
are impatient of change, except in the direction of a fixed 
goal; and expediency is the rule of every settlement. In 
religion, as in politics, nations are apt to content themselves 
with what is practically possible, in place of the abstractly 
true and the absolutely good; and are ready to hail as a 
“ Saviour of society” any man who will smooth for them a 
safe middle path in which to walk. Yet in every nation 
are men, one here and there, whose life is on a higher level 
than the national ; who, whether in political settlements or 
elsewhere, cannot be contented with expediencies and com- 
promises, and in whose minds therefore the revolution 
must have its full growth and ripen its natural fruit. They 
are in every age and country, the Nonconformists, the Re- 
formers,—often the Dreamers, the Fanatics,—derided as 
visionary and unpractical, mournfully conscious that they 
are out of sympathy with the life and feeling of their time, 
yet compelled by a force which possesses them, stronger 
than themselves, to be faithful to their own conceptions of 
truth, and encouraged to wait for a better and braver day. 
Such were the Puritans of the 17th century. The religious 
reformation of the preceding age had received a settlement 
which was, in many of its determining motives, political ; 
how should they be content with it? A personal quarrel 
with the Pope had driven Henry VIIL. to the side of Re- 
form ; and under the impulse of his imperious temper and 
haughty will, changes had been carried into effect for which 
the nation was hardly yet ripe. The tide had rolled in 
with quicker flood during the brief reign of his son, the 
child-king, to ebb as quickly at the touch of Mary’s blood- 
stained sceptre. Under Elizabeth’s masculine and politic 
rule, the waters seemed to be stayed; while James, weary 
of Scotch Presbyterianism, and fully possessed by the 
thought that kings and bishops stood or fell together, was 
resolved that the nation should make no further progress 
from Rome towards Geneva. Yet, after all, the compromise 
then effected, and which, after many fierce shocks and 
buffets, still subsists, was no true and right compromise at 


all. Ideas are too strong for monarchs, even though they 
2c2 
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possess a Tudor pride and a Stuart obstinacy ; the tides of 
thought can be as little checked as the waters that rise and 
fall upon the shore. Everywhere, even through Elizabeth’s 
reign, were to be found a continually increasing number of 
godly men, scattered in country parsonages, or sometimes 
occupying places of greater honour, in whom the new ideas 
still powerfully worked, and who could not stand still within 
the limits imposed by the Articles and the Prayer-book. 
In that bright and happy morning of religious life, with the 
sible newly opened to men’s eyes, and, as it seemed, an 
infinite universe of unknown truth and untrodden duty 
before them,—how should they passively abide by the will 
even of a queen to whom they paid so passionate a loyalty? 
So, little by little, these men, not forsaking their office in 
the Church, but rather performing its duties with a deeper 
gravity and an added zeal, became notorious for a strict, 
if not a scrupulous, conscientiousness in what other men 
thought to be trifles ; a more solemn earnestness of preach- 
ing ; a punctilious regularity, an almost stern purity of life. 
They did not see how anything relating to religion could 
be trifling or indifferent, and so made a conscience of many 
ceremonies which still had a savour of Rome about them ; 
they could not reconcile the ideas of truth and compromise, 
and so spoke boldly of what seemed to them to be true, 
looking rather to the authority of the Bible and of Christ 
than to that of the Prayer-book or any visible head of the 
Church. Such men as these had grown into a powerful 
party when, in 1602, James Stuart came to England. They 
met him, a thousand strong, at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and were repulsed with insult. Neither king nor 
bishops would bate a jot of their old demand: said the 
monarch to the Puritan spokesman, Dr. Reynolds, after he 
had heard their moderate request, “If this be all your 
party hath to, say, I will make them conform themselves, 
or else I will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.” 
From that moment Puritanism was committed to a struggle 
for life and death with constituted authorities in Church 
and State. But the issue was not as James boasted it 
should be; Puritanism lives still, and must live, in some 
form or other, so long as men are earnest in religion; and 
it was the Stuarts who were harried out of the land. 

Dissent in any organized form dates only from 1662: at 
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the time of which we are speaking, Puritanism was a force 
within the Church, not a party hostilely arrayed against it. 
In the earlier years of Elizabeth, indeed, it could boast of 
large Parliamentary influence and many powerful patrons : 
Leicester, Knollys and Walsingham, were not without Puri- 
tan tendencies ; Burleigh was unwilling to proceed to ex- 
tremes against it; and Archbishop Grindal forfeited his 
mistress’s favour by his too great mildness in regard to its 
ministers. But before her long reign had closed in clouds, 
the case was widely altered. The whole strength of her 
imperious will had been brought to bear against the Puri- 
tans : any movement in their favour, either in Parliament 
or in public opinion, was promptly discouraged ; noncon- 
forming ministers were suspended or deprived; and any 
ecclesiastical organization not in accordance with the 
Church of England was made a crime against the State. 
Still, such organizations were formed. Some, looking to 
the example of Scotland, and inspirited hy the success of 
Knox, who also had been an exile in Mary’s days, attempted 
to set up Presbyteries ; the first of which was established 
at Wandsworth, in 1572. Others, inclining to the form of 
church government which we call Independent or Congre- 
gational, but which was then contemptuously known as 
Brownism, gathered themselves together in separate com- 
munities. It is needless to add that these churches were 
few and scattered: not many men were logical enough to 
push their ecclesiastical theories to this practical conclusion ; 
fewer still were willing to brave the certain anger of a ruler 
like Elizabeth, and to subject themselves to her somewhat 
sharp and unscrupulous administration of penal law. The 
great majority of the Puritans were content to be Noncon- 
Jorming, without becoming Separatists. They did not look 
upon the Church of England as an absolutely unscriptural 
and unfaithful Church ; and, without severing themselves 
from her fold, were willing to wait for the day when she 
should be brought into more perfect accordance with her 
divine original. Such a Separatist Church, however, as that 
which we have described, neeting in an obscure village in 
one of the northern counties of England, became, after many 
vicissitudes of fate, the Founders of New Plymouth and 
the Fathers of the American Republic. 

The identification of this church, the discovery of its 
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place of meeting, and consequently the possibility of reco- 
vering biographical details as to some at least of its mem- 
bers, had been for many years an object of ardent desire to 
American historians, when, in 1849, the prize fell to the 
lot of a distinguished English antiquary, the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. Not often does it happen that the antiquary’s 
minute search into church registers, and decaying parch- 
ments, and fly-leaves of family Bibles, is rewarded by the 
discovery of a great nation’s cradle, or that the forgotten 
names among which lies his patient toil, are those of men 
whom the inhabitants of a mighty continent delight to 
honour. Yet so has it been in this case. Up to the date 
of which we have spoken, all that was known was, that two 
Separatist churches “did congregate severally,” to use the 
words of one of their own members, “some in Nottingham- 
shire, some in Lincolnshire, and some in Yorkshire, where 
they bordered nearest together.” One of these churches 
has been long ago traced to Gainsborough: but what of the 
other? In another work, the Life of Brewster, an elder of 
the church, the same writer says—“ They ordinarily met at 
his house on the Lord’s-day—which was a manor of the 
Bishop's.” The conjoint statement makes the identification 
complete. Scrooby, a village in the hundred of Bassetlawe, 
in the county of Nottingham, a few miles south of Doncas- 
ter, contained an ancient manor, or mansion-house, belong- 
ing to, and sometimes used by, the Archbishop of York. 
In the still existing registers of its church, the names of 
some of the most distinguished of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
to be found. If further evidence were needed, it would be 
furnished by a circumstance which hitherto has been one 
of the chief difficulties of the case. Governor Bradford, 
the true leader of the colony, and the writer from whom 
we have just quoted, was known to us, from another source, 
as having been born at Ansterfield. But no such place 
exists upon the map of England ; and the little light which 
this alleged fact seemed to throw upon the question, was 
only greater darkness, till an obvious typographical cor- 
rection enabled Mr. Hunter to identify Bradford’s birth- 
place with Austerfield, a village within a walk of Scrooby. 
Rarely has a difficult and most interesting historical inquiry 
been more triumphantly removed from the region of aimless 
conjecture into that of unquestioned certainty. 
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No quieter birthplace of great events could well be found 
than Austerfield and Scrooby. A rich pastoral country, 
with but little undulation of surface, and no more of the 
picturesque than is implied in venerable trees and shady 
hedge-rows ; the river Idle winding its slow way through 
deep meadows ; a tiny hamlet here, a sleepy village there ; 
this, which may be seen in a thousand places in Midland 
or Southern England,—this is all. Austerfield is but a 
house or two, lying almost beneath the shadow of a quaint 
little church, with some remnants of fine Norman work 
still undestroyed, whose venerable walls are upheld by 
massive and irregular buttresses, and whose bells ring out 
their Sabbath invitation to the villagers from a modest 
open belfry. The church at Scrooby is a more imposing, if 
hardly a more interesting pile, with nave and aisles and 
chancel, and a star-y-pointing spire—as, indeed, became the 
parish church where Archbishops sometimes condescended 
to worship. But the manor-house, where Brewster sheltered 
the little church which was to hand down his name to all 
posterity, is gone. Some depressions in the greensward 
are traditionally held to indicate the position of the moat ; 
a fragment of carved work, which may have belonged to 
it, has been discovered by an enthusiastic pilgrim in a near 
cow-house; and aged sycamores, which may have been 
saplings two hundred and fifty years ago, peacefully over- 
shadow the scene. There is an earlier interest still about 
the old house, which adds to our regret for its demolition. 
Here Wolsey halted awhile, when, at last “fallen from his 
pride of place,” he was banished by his master to his 
northern diocese ; and here, turning his thoughts perhaps 
to the long-forgotten duties of his office in the Church, 
he is found, in the words of his servant and biographer, 
“ministering many deeds of charity, and attending on 
Sundays at some parish church in the neighbourhood, 
hearing or saying mass himself, and causing some of his 
chaplains to preach to the people ; and that done, he would 
dine at some honest man’s house of that town, where should 
be distributed to the poor a great alms, as well of meat and 
drink, as of money to supply the want of sufficient meat, 
if the number of the poor did so exceed of necessity.” But 
when Archbishop Sandys came to the see in 1576, he 
practically alienated Scrooby, by granting a long lease of 
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the property to his eldest sons, under whom, again, it was 
probably held by Brewster. No longer the occasional 
residence of a great prelate, but only a source of revenue 
to a family busily engaged in pushing their fortunes else- 
where, no wonder that Scrooby manor slowly fell into 
irremediable decay. But let those who know how firmly 
early impressions are interwoven with the very texture of 
human life, conjecture how often Brewster, as he sat in his 
log hut, meditating his exhortation to his little flock of 
exiles, must have seen before him the grey manor-house, the 
slender spire, the rich meadows, the glassy river ; how often, 
even amid the silence and solitude of the New England 
forest, his fancy must have cheated him into the belief 
that he heard the distant music of the bells which had 
announced to him the advent of so many happy days of 
rest and worship ! 

It is needless now to inquire into the causes which 
gathered two earnest congregations of Separatists in so 
secluded a district as this. Not long before it had been 
surrounded by many rich monastic foundations ; and some 
of its Puritanism may have been therefore due to the force 
of reaction. A more immediate cause may be found in the 
fact that several earnest preachers of the “new sect every- 
where spoken against” occupied neighbouring benefices. 
And as these incurred the anger of the Bishops, and brought 
upon themselves fine and imprisonment for no greater crime 
than an unusual gravity of life and exhortation, some even 
of the simple country folk may have been led to doubt the 
excellence of a system in which the rotten trees were left 
standing, and only those offered to the axe which notably 
bore good fruit. The congregation which met at Gains- 
borough, under the pastoral care of one John Smith, a 
sincere but hot-headed and quarrelsome man, emigrated to 
Amsterdam in 1604, where, after maintaining for many 
years a lingering life, it at last perished of dissension and 
natural decay. The precise date at which the little church 
of Scrooby first drew itself together in Brewster's house 
‘“annot now be discovered; but it was probably not till 
after the Gainsborough emigration. Then for a year or 
two a congregation, organized after what its members 
thought to be an apostolical model, undeniably’ existed. 
Of this congregation Richard Clifton and John Robinson 
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were pastor and teacher,—the distinction between the two 
offices being somewhat obscure,—and William Brewster not 
only elder, but patron and friend. 

Of the early history of this remarkable man, less is known 
than we could wish. Born, it is to be supposed, at Scrooby, 
or hard by, he attained (we know not where) “the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue, and some insight into the Greek” 
—then went, for a little while, to Cambridge ; and thence 
to Court, taking service with Davison, one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s most able and faithful Secretaries of State. Here all 
seemed to promise him a successful career. He was high 
in his master’s favour, who esteemed him, it is said, “ more 
as a son than as a servant, and for his wisdom and godli- 
ness in private, would converse with him more like a fami- 
liar than a master.” All know the story of Davison’s fall ;— 
how Elizabeth placed in his hands Queen Mary’s death- 
warrant, and then disowned the deed. With Davison fell 
Brewster, who remaining with his master awhile to comfort 
and serve him in his disgrace, then returned to Scrooby, 
abandoning the slippery path of court preferment, and 
willing that his life should end in the peaceful seclusion in 
which it began. What were his means of livelihood, or 
how he came to occupy the Archbishop’s house, were facts 
unknown, till Mr. Hunter, remembering that Scrooby was 
a post town on the great north road, bethought him of 
searching the records of the Post-office. There, hardly ex- 
pecting to find a grain of information, he stumbled upon a 
mine of precious ore. At least from 1594 to 1609, William 
Brewster was Post, as it was called, of Scrooby, charged, in 
return for a salary first of 20d. and then of 2s. a day, with 
the duty not only of receiving and delivering letters, but of 
entertaining and forwarding travellers between London and 
the North. The profits of the office were in those days 
not contemptible ; the influence with which it invested its 
occupant considerable ; while the place itself had been pro- 
bably found for Brewster by some friend at court, who had 
known him in more prosperous days, and did not forget 
him now. At the time of which we are speaking, 1606, he 
would be about forty years of age ; not unversed in litera- 
ture, though better read in the ways of men, having seen 
something of foreign countries in his master’s service, and 
so looking out upon a wider than the Scrooby horizon ; of 
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a homely, cautious wisdom, a manly character, a resolute 
will ; everywhere encouraging by example and effort and 
purse what he thought to be true religion, and burning 
with a deep, hidden indignation against the persecutors of 
those godly preachers at whose feet he sat. So presently 
these things had their natural work in his mind, and he 
gathered together a little church of freemen under the roof 
that had sheltered Wolsey. 

The most notable of these, to the apprehension of pos- 
terity, was a youth, then only sixteen years of age, but who 
already possessed sufficient individuality of mind and pur- 
pose to identify himself with the Separatists, and whose 
name is memorable as the historian of the colony and its 
Governor, by annual re-election, during thirty-two years,— 
William Bradford. He was born at Austerfield, of a re- 
spectable yeoman’s family, long ago extinct in its original 
seat. His parents dying while he was yet a child, he was 
brought up first by his grand-parents, and then by his 
uncles. Even when he was but twelve years old, he is 
said to have been inclined to religion, and to have been 
greatly attracted by the Puritan ministry of Richard Clif- 
ton, who though he afterwards attached himself to the 
Scrooby church, and finally emigrated to Holland, was then 
rector of Babworth, a village some six miles from Auster- 
field. To reach Babworth the young devotee would have to 
pass through Scrooby ; and doubtless many a time and oft 
overtook Brewster and his friends on their way through the 
meadows, and was encouraged by their eager devotion to 
cast in his lot withthem. But Bradford’s day of influence 
is not yet come: and the name fittest to stand beside 
Brewster's is that of John Robinson. This accomplished 
divine, the true spiritual Father of New England,—of whom 
even a bitter opponent said that he was “the most learned, 
polished and modest spirit that ever separated from the 
Church of England,’—was educated at Cambridge, and pro- 
bably beneficed in Norfolk, somewhere not far from Yar- 
mouth. What were the special circumstances which led 
him to sever himself from the church of his birth, we do 
not know : he does not emerge into the daylight of history 
till, in 1606, we find him pastor of the Scrooby congrega- 
tion. But his was a character cast in no common mould. 
While many other preachers may have possessed in equal 
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degree the power of awakening and sustaining the religious 
life of their people, to him was given the nobler faculty of 
inspiring common men with great aspirations and fitting 
them for heroic deeds. Few divines so transparently honest, 
so simply genuine, as he; learned in the wisdom of the 
schools, an acute disputant, a Dissenter fifty years before 
Dissent, he is yet willing to learn from friend or foe ; 
clearly sees the possibility of a more rounded truth, a deeper 
insight than his own; and will welcome light from what- 
ever quarter it may break. We can easily believe that, as 
Bradford says, “though very courteous, affable and sociable 
in his conversation,” he was also “a hater of hypocrisy 
and dissimulation, and would be very plain with his best 
friends.” His life is a sufficient testimony to the ten- 
derness of his conscience and the strength of his self-de- 
votion, while we seem to see another proof of his native 
vigour and worth in the way in which he threw himself into 
all civil business, and was father and friend, no less than 
teacher, of the church. “ Yea,” concludes Bradford, in his 
tender estimate of his character, after death and three thou- 
sand miles of sea had long parted them—‘“ Yea, such was 
the mutual love and reciprocal respect that this worthy man 
had to his flock, and his flock to him... . that it was hard 
to judge whether he delighted more in having such a people, 
or they in having such a pastor.” 

To understand what Robinson and Brewster did for this 
people, we must always keep in mind who they were,—a 
little company of labourers and weavers, of whom only 
Bradford was of sufficient local importance to have left any 
trace behind him in contemporary records. The men, other 
than those whom we have named, who took a high place in 
the infant colony,—Standish, its soldier, Winslow, its di- 
plomatist,—joined the emigration at a later period. We 
cannot suppose that the Scrooby separatists were practised 
in controversy, that they could accurately expound the 
differences between Rome and Canterbury, or hold an even 
balance between Calvin and Arminius, or had any con- 
sistent theory of a national church. Perhaps not all of 
them could read the Bibles in the vulgar tongue which were 
then beginning to be common in the land: we know what 
this class of society in an English agricultural county is 
now, and may fairly conclude that it could hardly have 
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been much more instructed or sharper-minded then. Still, 
these two or three hundred peasants (at the highest com- 
putation they could not have been more)—probably picked 
men, for intelligence and character, through all the neigh- 
bouring villages—had been strongly moved by the deep re- 
ligiousness of the Puritan ministers of Bassetlawe, and now 
were awakened to possibilities of heroism by daily inter- 
course with heroes. To live with Brewster and Robinson 
without catching some portion of their spirit, was to these 
men, whose hearts were already warmed, whose convictions 
already engaged, a thing impossible. So there is a presenti- 
ment of martyrdom—if we may so speak—an outlook to 
persecution, in the few words which describe the foundation 
of their church. “As the Lord’s free people, they joined 
themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, 
made known, or to be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavours, whatsoever it should cost them.” And 
they soon found that the cost could not easily be counted. 
“For some were taken and clapped up in prisons ; others 
had their houses beset and watched night and day, and 
hardly escaped their hands ; and the most were fain to fly 
and leave their houses and habitations, and the means of 
their livelihood.” Then, after a year’s persecution, their 
thoughts turned to Holland. There free men were fighting 
a brave and not unsuccessful battle against bigotry incarnate 
in the persons of Philip of Spain and his successor ; there, 
in Amsterdam, one of the world’s first cities, the sister 
church of Gainsborough had sought and found rest. “ Being 
thus constrained,” continues Bradford, “ to leave their native 
country, their lands and livings, and all their friends and 
familiar acquaintance, it was much, and thought marvellous 
by many.” The war was not yet over; the country, the 
language, were alike strange to them ; they had no aptitude 
for earning their bread otherwise than in the peaceful 
fields ; there was no hope of return. “But these things 
did not dismay them, although they did sometimes trouble 
them, for their desires were set on the ways of God, and to 
enjoy His ordinances. But they rested on His providence, 
and knew where they had believed.” In this simple but 
sublime faith, therefore, they set forth on their life’s pil- 
grimage. Better forsake for ever the happy meadows, the 
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shining river, the grey church spire, the birthplace of their 
children, and even their fathers’ graves, than worship God 
with hoodwinked conscience and lying lips! Better than 
the loudest notes of worldly joy at home, the Lord’s song, 
even though in a strange land! 

But though it must have been hard to take this resolu- 
tion, it was harder still to carry it into effect. The govern- 
ment was determined that these Nottinghamshire peasants 
should have neither freedom of worship in England, nor 
permission to seek that freedom elsewhere. The ports were 
closed to their egress ; and their only chance was to bribe 
a skipper to take themselves and their goods on board 
at some unfrequented part of the coast. The first attempt 
was made near Boston, in Lincolnshire. The captain kept 
his appointment, shipped his passengers, and then, instead 
of putting to sea, coolly betrayed them into the hands of 
the authorities. The intending emigrants were summarily 
despoiled of their goods, their persons rudely rifled, and 
themselves thrown into prison—whence, after a month's 
durance, they were liberated by an order from the Council. 
Seven, however, of the principal men, among whom was 

srewster, were still detained, and bound over to appear 
at the ensuing assizes. What was the issue of the affair 
we do not know. The scene next opens upon a similar 
attempt at embarkation upon a solitary seaside common 
between Grimsby and Hull. Once more the skipper was 
unfaithful to his trust. He had embarked the men, when 
seeing the approach of an armed company of horse and 
foot, he hoisted sail, leaving the women and children upon 
the shore, helpless and destitute even of necessary clothing. 
A more painful parting can hardly be conceived—husbands 
and fathers, who would have gladly stayed to protect those 
who were dearest to them, carried away against their will 
—weeping women left to the scant mercies of those whose 
brutality was only increased by the thought that half their 
prey had escaped them. The ship, after a long and tem- 
pestuous voyage, in the course of which it was driven to 
the coast of Norway, arrived in Holland, where, by and by, 
the women, after much rough treatment, were sent after. 
Presently all were re-united ; Robinson and Brewster, who 
had lingered the longest in the place of danger, that they 
might help the weaker brethren, being the last to arrive. 
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After a brief sojourn at Amsterdam, where Smith’s church 
was already distracted by fierce dissensions, they fixed 
upon Leyden as their future home, and thither removed in 
1609. 

The eleven years from 1609 to 1620, during which the 
Pilgrims resided in Holland, almost correspond to those of 
the truce which Prince Maurice of Orange had concluded 
with the implacable enemies of his country and his race. 
And how strange a place in the eyes of the world did 
Holland occupy in those days! Bleeding at every pore 
from a war which had already lasted through two genera- 
tions, and which an all-daring and all-sacrificing patriotism 
alone enabled her to sustain against overwhelming odds, 
she was the citadel of free Europe, and, since Elizabeth of 
England had passed away, the only refuge of persecuted 
men. The ships of Amsterdam were upon every sea, the 
presses of the Elzevirs furnished the world’s literature, the 
looms of Leyden took up the forgotten industry of Ghent: 
whoever had a useful art to offer to the service of man, 
found here an opportunity and a home; while here, every 
man, no matter what or how deadly his heresies, might 
worship God in peace. Leyden, the Pilgrims’ temporary 
home, famous for the unparalleled sufferings of its four 
months’ siege, had since become still more famous for the 
University which William of Orange had founded in com- 
memoration and reward of the citizens’ bravery and patience. 
It was a stately city, lying in the fertile meadows by the 
banks of the Rhine, and containing some 70,000 souls. 
Yet, though the Pilgrims—to quote Bradford’s words once 
more—‘“saw fair and beautiful cities, flowing with abun- 
dance of all sorts of wealth and riches, yet it was not long 
before they saw the grim and griseled face of poverty 
coming on them like an armed man, with whom they 
must buckle and encounter, and from whom they could not 
fly.” We do not know what were the occupations of the 
main body of the emigrants, but we may conjecture, from 
the shifts to which their leaders were put to earn a liveli- 
hood, that they found more spiritual comfort than worldly 
prosperity in Holland. Robinson’s pen is busy during 
these years ; presently we find him admitted to the privi- 
leges of the University; then disputing in public with 
Episcopius, the Arminian champion, and coming off con- 
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queror—as indeed what disputant does not, in the estima- 
tion of his friends? Bradford is said to have learned from 
a Frenchman the art of throwing, or perhaps of weaving 
silk. Brewster first established himself as a teacher of 
English ; then, after awhile, set up a printing-press, and 
earned the honour of being closely watched by Sir Dudley 
Carlton, King James's ambassador at the Hague. But 
whatever their poverty, it is pleasing to know that the 
Pilgrims were not unmindful of the sacred obligations 
which occasioned and justified their exile. “ Although it 
was low with many of them, yet their word would be taken 
amongst the Dutch when they wanted money, because they 
had found by experience how careful they were to keep 
their word, and saw them so painful and diligent in their 
callings, that they strove to get their custom, and to 
employ them above others in their work, for their honesty 
and diligence.” And to their peacefulness the magistrates 
of Leyden bore signal witness in a reproof which they 
administered to the Walloon, or French Protestant church 
of the city. “These English,” said they, “have lived 
amongst us now these twelve years, and yet we never had 
any suit or accusation come against any of them. But 
your strifes and quarrels are continual.” 

Critics and historians of the last century, with their sin- 
gular power of substituting phrases for facts, have with one 
accord declared that the Pilgrim Fathers left Leyden for 
New England because an obscure rest was less tolerable 
than a persecution which would draw upon them the world’s 
admiring gaze. That such small annalists as Douglass and 
Chalmers should thus insult unconscious heroism need create 
as little surprise as indignation ; but it is impossible not to 
be amazed and grieved that their sneers should be repeated 
by Robertson and Burke. The statement of reasons which 
these unwilling exiles from European civilization have left 
behind them is not only clear and simple, bearing in every 
line the impress of veracity, but, in the very absence of 
every attempt to move the reader’s pity, one of the most 
pathetic documents which ever it was our fortune to read. 
The truce with the Spaniards was approaching its end. 
What safeguard had they from a second siege of Leyden, as 
full of horrors as the first, yet perhaps of less prosperous 
an issue? Their life was very hard, so that men joined 
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themselves to their company and again left them, not being 
able to bear it; “yea, some preferred and chose prisons in 
England, rather than this liberty in Holland with these 
afflictions.” Old age, hastened by anxiety and distress, was 
stealing on them apace, and their leaders were eager to see 
them in a safe place, and settled in a prosperous way, ere 
it was too late; they could not educate their children as 
they had themselves been taught ; and what with the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath in Holland, and divers other causes 
incidental to their condition, the sons did not walk in the 
fathers’ steps, but betook themselves to the sea, or to the 
war, or to other callings perilous to true godliness. Then 
—and this, be sure, was not the least cogent argument— 
their hearts yearned towards the land which they had left, 
and they desired to preserve the name and the language of 
Englishmen to themselves and to their posterity, no matter 
in what remote and savage corner of the world they found 
it possible to unite this privilege with that of free worship. 
“Lastly,” says Bradford, “a great hope and inward zeal 
they had of laying some good foundation, .... for the pro- 
pagating and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of Christ 
in these remote parts of the world ; yea, though they should 
be but as stepping-stones unto others for performing of so 
great a work.” A fear of Spain, only too fully justified by 
the story of the last half-century ; a desire of a somewhat 
easier life and a less chequered outlook to the future ; the 
wish that their children might not be led away from the 
principles for which they had sacrificed everything ; the 
determination that, wherever their lot was cast, they would 
still have the language of England upon their lips and the 
love of England in their hearts ; and the humble hope of 
hastening the coming of Christ's kingdom ;—how much of 
this is to be recognized in Burke’s summary esfimate of their 
motives? “They were tolerated, indeed, but watched ; their 
zeal began to have dangerous languors for want of opposi- 
tion ; and being without power or consequence, they grew 
tired of the indolent security of the sanctuary.” How true 
is it that spiritual things can only be spiritually discerned ! 
How all impossible for the age of the Encyclopzedia to under- 
stand the age of the Reformation ! 

But whither should they go? Some proposed Guiana, 
of which Raleigh, twenty years before, had published a 
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glowing account; bright not only with the hues which 
tropical luxuriance lent to his pencil, but with the reflection 
of those more mysterious glories of a visionary El Dorado 
which the adventurer hoped might be revealed at every turn 
of the unknown river, in every valley among the unexplored 
mountains. But the major part turned their thoughts to 
Virginia—a name which then comprehended the whole 
Atlantic coast between Maine and South Carolina. In 
Guiana, the Spaniards were a terror; in Virginia, the per- 
secuting Church policy from which they had already fled. 
Still, there they might be Englishmen; would it not be 
possible to obtain from King James permission to settle in 
some obscure nook of this great territory, and peacefully to 
worship God in their own way? The Virginia Company, 
a corporation embodied by royal patent and in possession 
of exclusive privileges, was then a sort of rude colonial 
office ; to it—by the hands of two of their number, Robert 
Cushman and John Carver—the Leyden church applied ; 
trusting chiefly, it would seem, to the influence of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, son of that Archbishop Sandys whose old manor- 
house at Scrooby had been occupied by Brewster. After 
long negociation, during which many difficulties were faced 
and overcome, a sort of agreement was arrived at ; the King 
would grant no public toleration of heretical worship—would 
not even privately promise to connive at it—but still gave 
the intending emigrants to hope that so long as they carried 
themselves peaceably, he would not meddle with them. 
With this ambiguous decision they were forced to be con- 
tent ; and a patent, conveying to them lands which, as it 
happened, they never occupied, was taken out in the name 
of an obscure retainer of the Countess of Lincoln’s family, 
Mr. John Wincob, and “duly confirmed under the Com- 
pany’s seal.” We may well suppose that Secretaries of 
State, Governors of Companies, and the like, bestowed very 
little thought on this matter, except perhaps to wonder that 
these new colonists should take so much pains to carry 
with them permission to serve God as they would to those 
savage shores, where adventurers for the most part assumed 
an added licence of practice. And the patent, to procure 
which so many noble and courtly wits were set to work, 
became waste paper sooner even than such documents 
usually do; the real significance of the transaction lying 
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all the while in some reasons for emigration which the 
Honourable Company probably never read, or, if they read, 
were quite unable to understand. Let us once more put 
on record the simple, strong sentences in which these poor 
wanderers express their great purpose. 

“Ist. We verily believe and trust the Lord is with us, unto 
whom and whose service we have given ourselves in many trials ; 
and that He will graciously prosper our endeavours according to 
the simplicity of our hearts therein. 

“2nd. We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange and 
hard land, which yet, in great part, we have by patience over- 
come. 

“3rd. The people are, for the body of them, industrious and 
frugal, we think we may safely say, as any company of people in 
the world. 

“4th. We are knit together as a body in a more strict and 
sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience ; and by virtue whereof we do hold 
ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other’s good..... 

“5th. And, lastly, it is not with us, as with other men, whom 
small things can discourage or small discontentments cause to 
wish themselves at home again. We know our entertainment in 
England and Holland. We shall much prejudice both our arts 
and means by removal ; where, if we should be driven to return, 
we should not hope to recover our present helps and comforts, 
neither, indeed, look ever to attain the like in any other place 
during our lives, which are now drawing towards their periods.” 

Is it wonderful that such a seed, thus sown, should have 
grown into a mighty tree ? 

But the bargain with the King and the Virginia Company 
was not the only one which the intending colonists had to 
make. To raise money for the necessary expenses of the 
voyage and settlement, they entered into a kind of partner- 
ship with certain capitalists, who, in the language of that 
day, went by the name of “merchant adventurers.” The 
contract was a very hard one for the settlers; but their 
agents advised them that the money could not be raised 
on easier terms, and they had no alternative but submission 
or the renunciation of their plans. The main points of the 
agreement were these. For the space of seven years every- 
thing was to be thrown into a common stock, in which a 
man might hold as many ten-pound shares as he would ; his 
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life, strength, labour, counting for one such share only. On 
this basis of capital all profits were to be ultimately divided. 
Of a man’s children, between ten and sixteen years of age, 
two are to be reckoned as equal to £10. Everybody is to 
be maintained out of the common stock for seven years ; at 
the end of which the whole property of the colony is to be 
rateably divided between the settlers and the adventurers. 
The emigrants wished, in addition to this, to secure to them- 
selves, at the end of the fixed period, their own homesteads 
and gardens, and to have the right of working for them- 
selves two days in each week; but to this the moneyed 
partners refused to agree. Surely never were adventurers 
who earned the name by so small a venture! Surely, of 
all hard bargains ever driven between capital and labour, 
this is among the hardest! And by one of the strange 
caprices of judgment, of which the history of opinion affords 
so many examples, this stringent contract, under which the 
settlers were compelled to value seven years’ labour and 
hardship as equal to seven years’ use of ten pounds, has 
been made the ground of an accusation that they sought to 
transplant to the shores of America the pernicious doctrines 
of Communism, and to found in Massachusetts Bay one 
knows not what horrible kind of Utopia! 

The church of Leyden now prepared for the departure of 
some of its best and most beloved members. It was no 
longer the little congregation of Scrooby separatists: since 
its settlement in Holland, many men of good condition and 
ability had joined it, some of whom had now resolved to 
take part in the new adventure. As only the minority were 
about to go upon this first voyage, Robinson agreed to 
remain behind with the greater part. The emigrants were 
to be under the spiritual care of Brewster, who, with the 
title of elder, was to preach, but not to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; while all, in Holland and in 
America, were to consider themselves as still one church, 
divided indeed by accidents of time and space, but always 
united in heart. A little barque, of 60 tons burden, the 
Speedwell, was bought to take them to England, where a 
larger ship—itself of only 180 tons—awaited their coming, 
famous to all succeeding ages by its name of cheerful 
augury, the Mayflower. “So being ready to depart,” says 
Bradford,” they had a day of solemn huuiliation, the pastor 
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taking his text from Ezra the viiith and 21st, ‘And there 
at the river, by Ahava, I proclaimed a fast, that we might 
humble ourselves before our God, and seek of him a right 
way for us, and for our children, and for all our substance’ 
Upon which he spent a good part of the day very profit- 
ably, and suitably to their present occasion. The rest of 
the time was spent in pouring out prayers to the Lord with 
great fervency, mixed with abundance of tears. And the 
time being come that they must depart, they were accom- 
panied with the most of their brethren out of the city into 
a town sundry miles off, called Delft-Haven, where the ship 
lay ready to receive them. So they left that goodly and 
pleasant city, which had been their resting-place near twelve 
years. But they knew that they were Pilgrims, and looked 
not much on these things, but Jifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest country, and quieted their spirits.” Then he 
goes on to tell how friends from Amsterdam and Leyden 
gathered at Delft-Haven to see the last of them ; how their 
last night in Holland was spent with but little sleep, yet 
much Christian discourse and many outpourings of affec- 
tion ; what tears and sobs broke from eye and heart when 
the vessel loosed from the quay, so that the very bystand- 
ers, who knew not their language and could only guess 
their errand, were melted; and how, when the tide ebbed 
and the Speedwell shook her sails to the propitious wind, 
the pastor knelt upon the shore, and “with watery cheeks 
and most fervent prayers commended them to the Lord, and 
to His blessing.” But, after all, it is not in these details, 
touching though they be, that the true and lasting interest 
of the scene is found for us. Every day friends are parted, 
not knowing whether they shall meet again; every day 
some wanderer’s path is watered by tears and perfumed by 
prayer. But rarely are counsels uttered so wise, so large- 
hearted, so full of unconscious prophecy, as those which 
Robinson addressed to the departing church. “The Lord 
knoweth’—these were his words, as reported by Winslow— 
“whether ever he should live to see our faces again. But 
whether the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us 
before God and His blessed angels to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ; and if God should reveal any- 
thing to us by any other instrument of His, to be as ready 
to receive it, as we were to receive any truth by his minis- 
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try: for he was very confident the Lord had more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of His holy word.” And then 
he cautioned them not to follow the evil example of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, who, professing each implicit 
obedience to their great leader, were unwilling to learn any- 
thing from one another, whereas those leaders themselves, 
“though they were precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God had not revealed His whole will to them; and 
were they now living, they would be as ready and willing 
to embrace further light as that they had received.” So with 
an added caution that, receiving all Scripture truth, they 
should first satisfy themselves by examination and com- 
parison of its character and authority, and an exhortation 
that in all things they should study union rather than divi- 
sion, he unwillingly let them go. As the Speedwell slowly 
dropped down the sluggish Maese, and the low shores of 
Holland gradually melted into cloud and sea upon the far 
horizon, may we not. believe that their hearts would burn 
within them at the remembrance of words like these? Or 
upon what more stable foundation can any church or any 
state be built, than upon the aspiration after absolute truth, 
the desire of perfect peace, and the consciousness of an un- 
broken trust in God ? 

The Speedwell, after a quick and prosperous voyage, 
arrived in Southampton Water, where she found her consort, 
the Mayflower, in which the rest of the party had been 
brought round from London. Hence the two ships set sail 
on the 5th of August; of light burthen, as we should now 
think, and ill fitted to cross the stormy Atlantic, yet stronger 
far than the frail shallops which, freighted with hearts as 
stout, had borne Columbus to the land of his dreams. Their 
intention was to reach the coast of northern Virginia before 
winter, but many untoward circumstances interfered to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of their wishes. Before they had 
cleared the Channel, the master of the Speedwell reported 
that she was leaky, and that he dared proceed no further. 
They put in at Dartmouth, overhauled and repaired the 
ship, and once more set sail. But after they had made 
some three hundred miles, the same complaint was repeated, 
and both ships bore up for Plymouth. Here the leaders 
resolved to leave the Speedwell behind; unsuspicious of 
the truth, that not the ship was in fault, but the treacherous 
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faint-heartedness of her master. As many of the company 
as were able—one hundred and one in number—crowded 
into the Mayflower, which finally put to sea on the 6th of 
September, 1620. One hundred and twenty persons had 
at first been set apart for the expedition; but thus, says 
Bradford, “like Gideon’s army, this small number was 
divided, as if the Lord, by this work of His providence, 
thought these few too many for the great work He had to 
do.” 
CHARLES BEARD. 





VIL.—A THEOLOGICAL CAUSE CELEBRE IN SCOT- 
LAND. 


It is a question of profound practical and philosophical 
interest how far any Church in Scotland will be able to 
furnish room and scope for the free development of religious 
thought within its creed-restricted boundaries. The exist- 
ence of a Broad-church school, both among clergy and laity, 
is undeniable, although as yet it has ventured upon no such 
open avowal of heresy as that which is familiar south of 
the Border. The writings of James Martineau have a place 
in many a library where their presence would be least sus- 
pected ; and passages betraying (to say the least) a striking 
similarity to some parts of the “ Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life,” are not altogether unknown in Scotch discourses. 
General denunciations against the prevalence of erroneous 
doctrine are frequent both from pulpit and presbytery, and 
reveal grave suspicions and weighty fears touching the 
strength of an invisible but real and vital opposition to 
ancient formule of belief. Dr. Buchanan, in his masterly 
speech on the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, appeals to the example of the nations as giving 
a great lesson to the churches of Christ. Not merely the 
sagacity of their statesmen, but the instincts of the nations, 
are teaching them, that if they are to live at all amid the 
gigantic conflicts of modern times, they must give up intes- 
tine jealousies. “If little wars have come to an end in the 
theatre of this political world, it seems hardly less evident 
that in the theatre of the religious world they are passing 
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away too; and that here also great wars—wars of Catholic 
magnitude—are awaiting the defenders of Christian truth,” 
that is, according to the opinion of the speaker, the doctrine 
of the Westminster Confession.* 

It is remarkable that the first contest respecting doctrine 
in these modern days has taken place within the Free 
Church of Scotland. The Established Church has witnessed 
within the last few years trials of battle between the sup- 
porters and opponents of the use of an organ in public wor- 
ship, which have resulted in its permission ; a congregation 
being unanimous, and the local presbytery assenting. There 
have been great field-days of debate on ritual, and the ques- 
tion of a liturgy remains sub judice, in consequence of the 
sad calamity which has prostrated its chief champion, the 
ablest and most courageous leader of the reformers of the 
Church of Scotland, upon a bed of sickness on the very 
eve of his appearance at the bar of the Assembly. The 
Established Church has listened to an argument against 
subscription to confessions of faith, addressed to its divinity 
students, which might have been delivered with the greatest 
propriety and acceptance to the students of Manchester 
New College ; and has instituted no prosecution.- A local 
court in Glasgow has debated the ceremonial observance of 
the Sabbath, but there was no appeal taken to the Assembly ; 
and matters remain legally as they were before Dr. Macleod’s 
famous speech was delivered. 

No question, indeed, of pure theological doctrine, in any 
way equivalent to the questions raised by the Essays and 
Reviews or Bishop Colenso, has challenged judgment in the 
ecclesiastical courts of the Established Church. General 
directions have been issued to presbyteries to be on their 
guard against erroneous teaching; but there appears no 
desire to institute proceedings on the mere report that an 
heretical sermon has been preached. It is the policy of 
the Broad-church leaders not to force on any decision ; and 
it is equally the policy of their opponents not to anticipate 
an inevitable conflict ; so that the cry is still heard in Scot- 
land (and for a season will yet be heard), “We are all of 





* Speech of Dr. Buchanan in Free Church Assembly, May 30th, 1867. 
+ Address of Dr. Lee to Students of Edinburgh University, 1866. 
t Vide article in Theological Review, July, 1806. 
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one mind; for have we not one confession of faith?’ To 
those who know the facts, this statement, not unfrequently 
made, is a curious compound of truism and sarcasm. The 
Free Church, however, is pervaded by a different spirit. 
There we find avowed and most resolute determination to 
keep pure and unbroken what it esteems to be the faith once 
delivered to the saints. Its eyes are upon every minister, 
and its ears are ever open. 

In his speech on the case of the Rev. W. C. Smith (the 
nature of which we are about to explain to our readers), 
Dr. Candlish made the following statement, which may be 
quoted as illustrative of the spirit of the Free Church: 

“Tt was said from the bar, that if we sustain the dissent and 
complaint, we send Mr. Smith back to his congregation to teach 
the same things, the teaching of which we condemn. That would 
be true if we did not censure him; but we send him abroad 
upon his ministry warned—well wurned—warned by the whole 
Presbytery of which he is a member—warned by this whole General 
Assembly—that our eyes will be upon him, that our ears will be 
open. We charge him on his allegiance not to repeat this offence 
—we charge him as a dutiful son of the Church to beware of 
teaching such things henceforth;.... and if it shall be found, 
in spite of this warning and that prohibition, he or any other 
minister of this Church shall be found propagating a similar 
view, we have a stronger hold upon them than we have at this 
moment upon Mr. Smith ; and we give forth emphatically before 
this country and our people, and before the world, unanimous, 
united, cordial, earnest adherence of this Church, as represented 
in this Assembly to the old, sound, Calvinistic, orthodox doctrines 
as to the law of God, as contained in the two Scriptures.” * 

This is strong language, but we believe it precisely ex- 
presses what the Free Church has done, does, and will con- 
tinue to do. The spirit dominant within its borders is 
absolutely opposed to the growth of any heresy. So far as 
it has the power, it will prevent the seed from being cast 
upon the ground. Dr. Candlish does not utter vague threats 
or words without meaning. The Free Church will watch 
her clergy, and with open eye and quick ear exercise an 
ecclesiastical supervision over purity of doctrine, precise 
and definite enough to have satisfied the mind of a sound 
Presbyterian even in the good old times of thumb-screws 


* Speech of Dr. Candlish in General Assembly of Free Church, May 29, 1867. 
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and iron boots. She upholds her standards, and charges 
her members on their alleviance to be faithful. In these 
days of lax interpretation of creeds, of esoteric and exoteric 
meanings assigned to ancient formule, the Free Church 
will endeavour to present to the world uncorrupted ortho- 
doxy. Her position is clear and consistent. She will accept 
no signature to her creeds which does not imply corre- 
sponding belief, and raise a strong hand against those who 
would hide their freer thought beneath words of double 
meaning. 

A trial for heresy is therefore the natural and legitimate 
result of the whole system of Church discipline as practised 
under Presbyterian government. If an institution be 
national, there is some ground for an appeal on behalf of 
those varieties of thought essentially involved in national 
characteristics ; but no such argument can avail for a purely 
voluntary association such as the Free Church is in the 
eye of the law. A man who by his own act binds himself 
to the Confession adopted by the Free Church, and who is 
not bound to remain with it a day longer than he chooses, 
cannot justly complain, if by regular process he is called 
upon to free himself from the suspicion of heretical teach- 
ing. 

We do not think, therefore, any fair objection can be 
taken in limine to those proceedings instituted against the 
tev. W. C. Smith, to which we now ask the attention of 
our readers. 

The Rev. W. C. Smith is minister of the Free Tron 
Church in Glasgow. A man of refined culture, poetic 
taste and skill, and devout feeling, as a Christian minister 
he exercises a deep and noble spiritual influence in matters 
beyond all controversy. He is no hot and eager disputant, 
apt to take offence, keen in repartee, but one who (so far 
as our judgment goes) would be the last to urge offensively 
any divergence of thought—would be happier if he could 
honestly yield rather than press his point—and be far more 
delighted to prove himself in agreement, instead of at 
variance, with his brethen. His reputation has been that 
of a thoughtful minister, bringing the grace of literary 
culture to the preaching of the gospel of Christ, and, while 
true to his own truth, cherishing wide and genial sympa- 
thies. Somewhat nervously sensitive, he does not desire 
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to “disturb the faith even of any of God’s little ones,” and 
would rather “bear any amount of blame than vindicate 
himself at such a cost to others.”"* He even ventures to 
speak without direct rebuke of the imputation of heresy, 
as one “which in this country is more odious and damaging 
than any other ;’ somewhat forgetful of the honour of that 
imputation borne by “devout men not a few,” scattered 
through many churches and among all the great seats of 
learning Europe contains. 

In the course of his ordinary morning services, Mr. Smith 
delivered a course of lectures upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. <A report that two of these lectures contained 
heretical doctrine attracted the attention of the Presbytery, 
and on one occasion, in Mr. Smith’s absence, became the 
subject of conversation. At the ensuing meeting Mr. Smith 
called attention to the subject, and the whole matter came 
under the formal jurisdiction of the Presbytery. 

The discourses were from the text, Matt. v. 17, 19, -and 
discussed generally the character of the Old Testament in 
relation to the New. They maintain that, as an autho- 
ritative and valid document, the Old Testament Scriptures 
are abrogated, and that the New Testament contains in 
itself, and without mixture or addition from any other 
quarter whatever, the complete revelation of God’s will for 
our salvation. Their argument may be summed up in the 
various passages which contend that Christ fulfilled the 
ancient Scriptures, but in that very fact annulled them ; 
just as a draft will, which if duly signed and witnessed 
would be a sufficient testament, may be at once fulfilled 
and annulled by a later and final deed; and your trustees 
might quite honestly say, when carrying out the provisions 
of the latter, that they were not abolishing, but really 
accomplishing, the purpose outlined in the previous docu- 
ment. The New Testament is now, therefore, it is contend- 
ed, the one authoritative and sufficient document expressing 
to us the whole will of God, containing a far deeper and 
broader law of moral duty than that which was engraven 
on tables of stone. Many excellent Christians have set 
aside the ceremonial and judicial part of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances as no longer binding, but resolutely cling to other 


* Preface to Lectures on Sermon on the Mount, p. ix. 
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parts of the law and the prophets with a zeal and a tena- 
city and a passion which will not tolerate either question 
or explanation: we have, however, no right to select one 
part for abolition and another for perpetuation. 

“ But if any one should say that he is prepared to act on the 
principle that all the Old Testament economy which is not 
expressly abrogated in the New, is still binding on the Chris- 
tian, then I would remind him that, even assuming that all the 
proper ceremonial law is so abolished, by far the greater part of 
the judicial law is left in full force, so far at least as regards 
direct and definite statements of the Lord or his apostles. 
The laws which acknowledge and regulate slavery; the law 
concerning Sabbath and Jubilee years; the law of tithes; the 
laws which punish the adulterer and Sabbath-breaker and un- 
dutiful children with death,—these and a hundred other ordi- 
nances remain unrepealed by any explicit enactment of the New 
Testament. 

‘Is any one prepared to carry into practice these now obsolete 
statutes ?’* 

In treating upon the Decalogue, the lectures declared 
that the moral law and the Decalogue must not be con- 
founded : the Decalogue, though perfect in itself, as being 
without mistake, certainly was not the perfect moral law. 

After receiving two explanatory statements from Mr. 
Smith, the Committee of Presbytery appointed to report 
upon the case, condemned the teaching of these discourses, 
as quite irreconcilable with that of Scripture and the Con- 
fession. What, according to Scripture and the Confession, is 
the complete or perfect and authoritative revelation of moral 
law, is denied to be so in the discourses. By the one, 
the Old Testament Scriptures are held to be in matters of 
faith and practice as authoritative and binding now as they 
were in former times; by the other, they are declared to 
be without any direct authority, in force only so far as they 
have been taken up and reproduced in the writings of the 
New Testament. Upon these grounds the Committee con- 
demned the sermons, and proposed that Mr. Smith should 
be personally catechized as to the precise nature of his 
opinions, since it was found impossible to harmonize all 
his statements with each other or with the Confession. 
The Presbytery unanimously adopted the report, and after 





* Lectures on Sermon on the Mount, p. 66. 
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expressing disapproval and censure of the sermons, resolved 
that distinct answers should be obtained from Mr. Smith 
to the following questions : 

“(1.) Do the Ten Commandments, as given from Sinai and 
summed up in the two great precepts of perfect love to God 
and brotherly love to man, contain a revelation of the law of 
God, binding on Christians, and one that is comprehensive of 
all moral duty ? 

“(2.) Are the Scriptures of the Old Testament, with the 
requisite allowance for what is stated in the Confession as to 
ceremonial and judicial statutes, still an authority of themselves 
for the establishment of doctrine and the inculcation of moral 
duty, irrespective of any fresh sanction or enforcement of them 
in New Testament Scripture ?” 

As a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, the treatment of 
Mr. Smith at this stage appears somewhat hard and unge- 
nerous. The sermons were condemned ; and then, and not 
until then, were answers to the two questions demanded. 
It is expressly stated that there were doubtful expressions 
in the sermous which might have meaning either way ; 
and surely the doctrine of the sermons should have been 
interpreted by the answers to the questions. To condemn 
a man’s sermons in the first instance, absolutely and deci- 
sively, and afterwards to ask him what his opinions really 
are, is a method of procedure somewhat scant in courtesy 
and scarcely judicial in fairness. 

An elaborate paper was read by Mr. Smith (Oct. 4, 1866), 
in reply to these questions, and the controversy rapidly 
became both subtle and technical. The Presbytery declared 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament authoritative for the 
establishment of doctrine, but there must be an allowance 
made for ceremonial and judicial statutes. Mr. Smith 
declared the Old Testament abrogated as an authorita- 
tive document, but all the everlasting doctrine and all the 
everlasting duty revealed in the old covenant have been 
gathered up and expressed with greater fulness in Christ, 
so that not one jot or tittle of them is lost. 


“T hold that the Old Testament Scriptures are quite sufficient 
authority for establishing any clear and undeniable spiritual 
truth, seeing that their abrogation does not affect such revelations 
at all; that they are also sufficient authority for establishing 
any properly moral duty, seeing that moral duty curries its reason 
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in itself, and is therefore binding whenever, wherever, and by 
whomsoever uttered ; but all the positive law contained in the 
Old Testament is annulled, and all the illustrations of it which 
might claim to be authoritative examples to us are also annulled, 
except in so far as they are re-aflirmed in the New Testament, 
which at the same time does re-affirm all the spiritual truth and 
all the moral obligation which had been aforetime revealed through 


Moses.””* 


Heresy upon the Old Testament is thus drawn out to the 
thinnest conceivable line, like goldbeaters’ wire, and not 
one of the great problems of modern criticism is involved 
in the discussion of the case. What free play for the light 
and shadow of spiritual thought, what scope for the un- 
fettered investigation of the higher problems of faith, can 
there be in a Church which debates interminably differences 
between heresy and orthodoxy so nearly invisible as these ! 

Mr. Smith gives no better solution than the Presbytery 
of the grave moral difficulties involved in the theory of the 
infallible authority of the Old Testament. 


“ Remember the law of intolerance, that the idolater in Israel 
should be stoned with stones until he die. I challenge not the 
propriety of such a law in the peculiar theocratic constitution of the 
Jews ; but surely it was a limitation of the great principle, Love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Remember the ordinance (in Deut. xx. 
12), applicable not to the exceptional case of the Canaanites, but 
to all cities at any time taken by assault of war, that the men 
should be slain, and the women and children reduced to slavery 
—captives of the bow and the spear. Was that a full applica- 
tion of the principle, Love thy neighbour as thyself? Remem- 
ber the distinct authorization of divorce, simply on the ground 
of some physical disgust ; and again I ask, was that fully carry- 
ing out. the law of love to our neighbour? Remember that (in 
Lev. xxv.) Israel was enjoined to buy and sell bondmen and 
bondwomen of the heathen around them ; and was that holding 
of slaves as goods and chattels an application of the precept, ‘ Do 
to others as ye would that they also should do unto you’? I 
could easily point to other examples of the same kind of thing ; 
but I forbear, because, in this case as in the former, it is far from 
my purpose to under-estimate the moral worth of the Mosaic 
legislation, but only to shew the greater fulness that is in Christ. 
I adduce these cases, therefore, merely to prove that, while the 
great law of love to God and man was certainly declared at 





* Speech of Mr. Smith, Oct. 3, 1866. 
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Sinai, yet in its practical application it was, for wise, however 
inscrutable, reasons subjected to various restrictions, so that the 
people of Israel did not fail in its observance merely because of 
their perverse will, nor yet merely because they had not quite so 
much light as we have, but because, in point of fact, there was 
positive statute authorizing them to do in some cases what we 
must acknowledge to be repugnant to the law of perfect love. 
These statutes, therefore, had to be repealed ; these permissions 
had to be annulled ; and the truth had to be revealed in its in- 
tegrity ere the whole duty of man could be known and per- 
formed.” 


To stone an idolater, we submit, is not merely a limita- 
tion of the great principle, Love thy neighbour as thyself, 
but an absolute contradiction to its whole meaning. 

The massacres absolutely ordered by (so-called) divine 
authority, the injunctions regarding bondmen and bond- 
women of the heathen, and similar instances, prove, not 
that the Lord God ever authorized a restricted application 
of His perfect law, but that the Mosaic economy, with all 
its wisdom and nobleness, was in parts guilty of ascribing 
to God the results of human bigotry, injustice and cruelty. 

Mr. Smith believes that there was positive statute autho- 
rizing the people of Israel to do in some cases what we 
must acknowledge to be repugnant to the law of perfect 
love, and so far he agrees with the Presbytery upon the 
most vital question which can be raised by Christianity 
regarding the nature of the Old Testament. The far broader 
question, whether there actually were any such God-given 
permissions to act wickedly, or whether man has not attri- 
buted to God the workings of his own passions, remained 
untouched throughout the whole debate. And this is the 
wonder and the marvel of the case, as a trial for heresy in 
the 19th century. Grave and learned divines weave the 
web of their ingenious arguments, on either side producing, 
though by slightly different process, one pattern; while 
something more important than process or pattern, the 
value of their whole work itself, is being questioned in the 
great world of modern scholarship. Whether certain in- 
junctions are binding, because commanded in the Old Tes- 
tament, or because re-produced in the New,—the exact 
point within the Scriptures on which we are bound to 
rest the weight of their authority,—are matters of eager 
debate in a Presbytery ; while the world outside is asking, 
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every day more clearly and earnestly, whether in these 
books of ancient Scripture themselves human errors are not 
intermixed with divine verities, and whether the last appeal 
must not be taken to the mind and conscience of the wor- 
shiper. 

With reference to the other question asked by the Pres- 
bytery, Mr. Smith summed up his views by saying that the 
moral law is always and unchangeably binding ; that it is 
briefly but absolutely comprehended in the two precepts 
enjoining perfect love to God and brotherly love to men; 
that the Ten Commandments contain a weighty summary 
of moral duty, and in so far are perpetually binding ; but 
that neither does the Decalogue nor the entire Mosaic code 
fully expose and apply the whole idea of perfect love to 
God and brotherly love to man. On the part of the Pres- 
bytery, Dr. Fairbairn accepted this statement as not essen- 
tially differing from orthodox doctrine. Mr. Smith differs 
(he remarked) from the standards in thinking the Decalogue 
not quite so “comprehensive” as the two precepts of love ; 
but this point might safely be left to his more mature study. 

The sum-total of this dangerous heresy agitating the 
Church is thus found at last only to amount to this—the 
Decalogue is rather less “comprehensive” of moral duty 
than the two precepts, love to God and love to man; both 
parties admitting that the New Testament contains the fuller 
expression and more thorough application of the moral law. 

Is it possible that heresy and orthodoxy could ever do 
battle on a more microscopic issue? By use of high powers 
lines may be observed on diatomaceze which poorer instru- 
ments cannot reveal ; and the Glasgow Presbytery must be 
credited with the possession of instruments for the detection 
of heresy capable of the clearest definition within the nar- 
rowest field. 

The debate further touched upon the value of Mr. Smith’s 
idea regarding the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the 
New as a principle of criticism. It was admitted on both 
sides that the earlier dispensations had certain temporary 
regulations and ordinances well suited for the times then 
present, but destined to pass away ; and that differences of 
opinion exist even among “sound” divines as to what was 
of temporary application in the Old Testament. Mr. Smith 
lays down (in effect) almost as a canon of criticism, by 
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which the temporal part of the Old Testament may be 
discriminated from the eternal, that since the Old Testa- 
ment contains nothing of spiritual truth which is not re- 
affirmed in more complete and perfect form in the New, 
nothing in the law or other writings of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture is binding unless sanctioned in the New. 

We agree with the Presbytery that no difficulties are 
solved by this statement, and that it breaks down upon its 
first application. The New Testament in some passages 
repeats the Judaic errors of the Old, simply because it was 
written among the Jews. It acknowledges, for example, 
the crime of witchcraft. 

The argument of Dr. Fairbairn is to our mind clear and 
unanswerable : 


“Coming now to a consideration of Mr. Smith’s own princi- 
ple of interpretation on the other side, that principle appeared 
to be this, that nothing in the law or other writings of Old 
Testament Scripture was binding unless either directly or by 
implication sanctioned in the New. Mr. Smith seemed to think 
this a very precise and definite rule, but to the speaker it ap- 
peared rather an indefinite and elastic one, which would lead to 
endless differences. What was directly sanctioned might, of 
course, with pretty general unanimity, be ascertained ; but in so 
wide a field, and amid such a vast number of topics, how many 
opinions might be held about what was set forth there by impli- 
cation? The object for which this principle was specially pro- 
pounded by Mr. Smith was to let people see the impropriety of 
mixing up in certain matters the Old Testament regulations with 
the spirit of the New, and he specifically referred to the delu- 
sions about witchcraft, and the dreadful treatment of witches. 
This came, Mr. Smith thought, from confounding the old law 
with the new, and his principle would prove an effectual safe- 
guard against it. Certainly it would be no safeguard to him 
(Dr. Fairbairn), on the supposition that he was a believer in 
witchcraft, after the fashion of our forefathers. Supposing he 
went for light on this subject to New Testament Scripture, he 
found that St. Paul, in one of his epistles, named witchcraft 
among the condemned works of the flesh, placing it alongside 
of murder. Might he not fairly associate this with what was 
written in Old Testament Scripture on the subject? Surely he 
might. In fact he would, and if the murderer was still, by uni- 
versal consent, held liable to the penalty of death, why should 
not the witch be counted worthy of the same? He therefore 
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saw no important use that the principle in question could serve, 
Its supposed benefits, he believed, were quite imaginary.”* 

On the other hand, the Old Testament contains divine 
laws which cannot even technically be said to have been 
abrogated by Christ at any moment or for any purpose. 
The everlasting sanctities of God, revealed through the 
Prophets, were as authoritative from their lips as from the 
lips of Jesus Christ himself. 

Moses and the Prophets and Jesus Christ are better de- 
scribed as revealers than as legislators. Newton did not 
legislate regarding the heavens, but revealed the mighty 
marvels of their harmony ; and the Lord’s messengers do 
not legislate upon His will, but reveal its eternal sanctities. 
Whensoever a moral law, therefore, is perceived, it carries 
with it its own binding obligation ; and whether stated in 
the Old Testament or in the New, is of precisely equal 
authority. As Mr. Smith himself states—* I hold that moral 
law, from its very nature, cannot be annulled. It carries 
the imperative OUGHT in its own bosom; and though it 
may be justly said to obtain additional sanctions when 
uttered expressly by God, yet, whenever and wherever 
spoken, it claims rightful and perpetual authority over 
every soul of man.” 

This language we find it impossible to reconcile with the 
technicalities of the dispute regarding our obligation to 
observe a law given in the Old Testament because it is re- 
produced in the New. A law of God has a universal autho- 
rity, in whatever book written or by whatever prophet 
uttered. All the questions raised in this weary controversy 
concerning abolishing, fulfilling, re-producing, re-enacting, 
are purely technical, and have no relationship whatever to 
the fundamental grounds of human obligation. 

The New Testament thus containing an element of Judaic 
error, and the Old Testament an element of everlasting 
truth, Mr. Smith’s theory does not appear to us either dan- 
gerous as a heresy or profitable as a solution of critical 
difficulties. 

Dr. Buchanan, however, anticipates grave results from 
the so-called heresies of Mr. Smith ; and this passage of his 
speech must be quoted as one of the curiosities of the con- 








* Speech of Dr. Fairbairn, Presbytery of Glasgow, May 28, 1867. 
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troversy. Dr. Buchanan, we are bound to state, conducted 
the case throughout with consummate skill, and is undoubt- 
edly the leader of the Free Church in the west of Scotland. 


“ As to the former question, it was the law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, as given from Sinai, under which Christ was made— 
it was the righteousness of that law He undertook to fulfil—it 
was those who were under that law He came to redeem. If, 
then, that law was after all incomplete—if it did not embody the 
whole duty of man—if it is a higher, more spiritual, more pure 
and perfect law which under the Gospel we are bound to obey— 
the tremendous consequence must needs follow, that the work 
of our surety and substitute was incomplete, and it does not 
fully meet the necessities of our case. Nay more, from such a 
view of the law as given from Sinai, it would inevitably follow 
that God himself is mutable. If His law, which is simply the 
formal impression of His mind and will, can vary, it must be 
because He is not the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever! 
As to the latter question—if the Old Testament Scriptures have 
been superseded in the sense and to the extent that nothing they 
teach is binding now, save in so far as it has been taught over 
again directly or by implication in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, results of a very formidable nature must inevitably 
ensue. The New Testament contains no code of forbidden de- 
grees on the subject of marriage. Adopt Mr. Smith’s theory and 
it will be hard to say, with any voice of divine authority, what 
constitutes an unlawful and incestuous marriage. The New 
Testament is all but silent on the subject of infant baptism. The 
argument on which infant baptism mainly rests is the broad fact 
that God’s covenant with Abraham is identical with that under 
which the Christian Church exists ; and as the Old Testament 
teaches that the infants of the members of the Jewish Church 
were entitled to receive the seal of that covenant by the ordi- 
nance of circumcision, we hold that by necessary consequence 
the same privilege, by the New Testament ordinance of baptism, 
must belong to the infants of the members of the Christian 
Church. All that we read of the action of the Apostles is in 
harmony with this conclusion, and the uniform practice of the 
primitive church is in harmony with it. But let Mr. Smith’s 
principle be adopted—that nothing we read in the Old Testament 
is of any authority, save in so far as it is reproduced in the New 
—and we shall immediately find that the right arm of our whole 
argument for infant baptism is broken. Mr. Smith’s theory pro- 
vides the opponents of infant baptism with a statute of repeal so 
sweeping and so peremptory as will go far to nullify arguments 
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otherwise irresistible, not only for infant baptism, but for many 
other things besides. ‘The New Testament says little, if anything 
at all, about the responsibility of nations as such, or of the 
principles according to which God regulates His dealings with 
them. On this great and important subject the teaching of the 
Old Testament is clear and precise; but on the footing of Mr. 
Smith’s principle it will be hard to say whether we have any 
right to appeal to it at all. Once more, not needlessly to multi- 
ply examples of the serious practical bearing of this theory of 
his about the Old Testament Scriptures, I firmly believe it would 
take away from us the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. 
It might, indeed, leave us a Sunday, in the course of which 
Christians ought to engage in the public worship of God. But 
left, as by Mr. Smmith’s theory we must necessarily be left, to make 
out our whole argument for a Sabbath from New Testament 
Scripture alone, 1 know not where we should find in it any such 
clear and conclusive statement as would suffice to secure that 
right and duty which God, by his own example in the beginning 
of the world, and by the Fourth Commandment of the moral 
law, as given from Sinai, established for all men and for all 
times. In short, upon the footing of such a position as Mr, 
Smith’s theory assigns to Old Testament Scripture, I should 
scarcely feel at liberty to go up to my pulpit, and to take a text 
from the Old Testament at all.”* 

These results are indeed serious. If the Gospel contain 
a higher and more spiritual law than the Decalogue, the 
atonement is incomplete. We accept the alternative, but 
it is Dr. Buchanan, and not Mr. Smith, who urges us to 
heresy. Ifthe Old Testament Scriptures have been super- 
seded, Calvinism has no “voice of divine authority” to urge 
against “an unlawful and incestuous marriage ;” it hears, 
that is, no voice of divine authority in nature, and owns no 
supreme command of purity in the constitution of man! 
Take away the Record, it has no message of God against 
sensual iniquity! So be it; and let it accept the verdict 
from an age which is learning divine revelation from the 
light which lighteth every man who cometh into the world. 

In what conceivable sense can God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham be identical with that under which the Christian 
church exists? It is a covenant to give all the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting possession (Genesis xvii. 8), and 





* Speech of Dr. Buchanan in Free Church Presbytery of Glasgow, Novem- 
ber 19, 1866. 
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has no analogy whatever to the privileges of a Christian 
church which has no gift or promise of “a land of Canaan,” 
—a land which, after all, had to be conquered by a series 
of battles unexampled in ferocity and bloodshed. 

The national policy of England, again, is absolutely op- 
posed to that which Dr. Buchanan would take as a divine 
guide. Jewish policy was restrictive and exclusive, and 
did no justice to the stranger. Foreign alliances with the 
heathen were abominated, and toleration of strange gods 
was unknown. Calvinism (it further appears) is not con- 
tending for a Sunday—a day on which Christians ought to 
worship God, but for the Jewish Sabbath ; and it needs the 
Jewish law to establish its case. 

If any English reader wishes to know the work free 
thought has to accomplish in Scotland, let him ponder care- 
fully over the speech upon which we have been commenting. 

The debates upon Mr. Smith’s answers to the questions 
terminated in the passing of a resolution (by a vote of 36 
to 28), insisting on the indispensable necessity of retracta- 
tion and disavowal by Mr. Smith of the statements in his 
sermons, and entirely putting aside every explanation which 
had been given. The defeated amendment condemned the 
unfortunate sermons, but considerately stated— 


“2. That the attention of Mr. Smith having been specially 
called, in terms of the report, to these passages in the sermons 
on which the foregoing sentence is based, and now understanding 
that he disclaims and rejects the views which the Presbytery con- 
sider these passages to convey, and that he adheres to these doc- 
trines of Scripture and the Confession of Faith with which the 
Presbytery have found the passages in question to be at variance 
—the Presbytery deem it unnecessary to take any further action 
in the case. 3. That in adopting the preceding resolution, the 
Presbytery at the same time enjoin Mr. Smith to avoid for the 
future in his public teaching statements and forms of expression 
which experience has proved to be of a nature to give rise to 
serious misunderstanding, and to perplex, if not to mislead, the 
minds of his hearers on subjects vital to the Christian faith.” 








The case thus became one regarding the personal treat- 
ment of Mr. Smith, rather than a case of heresy. The 
preacher had been driven from sermons to explanations— 
from explanations to questions—from questions to state- 
ments—surely as long and hard a race as clergyman ever 
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ran; and while inconsistent expressions may have been 
used, and the doctrines of the Confession apprehended and 
expressed according to the peculiarities of an individual 
mind, those high authorities—Drs. Buchanan, Fairbairn, 
Douglas—could find no sufficient ground for a charge of 
heresy. The final statement made by Mr. Smith, indeed, 
reduced even the appearance of divergence to a minimum. 

“Tf I understand that substantially, though not formally, Dr. 
Buchanan would have me to affirm my replies given at the meet- 
ing of October, I can most frankly do so, and now do so to this 
effect : 

“1. That I hold most firmly the immutability of all divine 
moral law, and that the Decalogue contains a divinely authenti- 
cated summary of that law, which is everlastingly binding, only 
that the New Testament contains a fuller and clearer statement 
of that same law. 

“2. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the Word of God, and the only rule of faith and manners ; and, 
further, that their organic relation is of such a nature that the 
Old Testament does not take its authority from the New, but both 
have the same kind of authority, and both taken together are 
the complete revelation of the Divine will. I therefore, of 
course, now, as always, unhesitatingly disclaim any opinion at 
variance with these truths which have been ascribed to me as 
supposed to be taught in my sermons.”* 


The question, as it was finally referred to the General 
Assembly, on appeal from the defeated minority in the 
Presbytery, had thus become scarcely one of heresy at all. 

The one party were satisfied because they understood 
Mr. Smith to disclaim and reject the views which the Pres- 
bytery considered certain passages of his sermons to convey. 
The other party, under the leadership of Drs. Forbes and 
Gibson, insisted on a retractation, instead of being satisfied 
with explanations. Retract what? (Mr. Sinith might ask). 
Certain statements you made. But the meaning you ascribe 
to those statements I do not give. How can I retract the 
meaning I never had? But we think the words bear that 
sense ; therefore retract. 

The complication reaches the strangest point of perplexity, 
and a man is to be compelled to say that he used his words 


* Debate in Glasgow Presbytery, Noy. 19, 1866. This statement is important 
as furnishing the special ground for the final deliverance of the Assembly. 
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in a meaning which other people gave them, and not in his 
own! Dr. Lorimer very justly remarked that he could not 
concur in the report adopted by the majority, because it 
recommended the Presbytery to insist on the indispensable 
necessity of the retractation of sentiments which have been 
already virtually disclaimed, and which therefore could not 
admit of retractation in the proper sense of the word. Dr. 
Candlish also thought the Presbytery had gone further than 
it was entitled to go. 


“Suppose you charge a sentence in a book of mine with being 
heretical, and I give you another proposition which you affirm 
is sound ; you are not entitled to ask me to retract the sentence 
you considered heretical, so long as I considered it quite con- 
sistent with my other proposition.” * 


Under these circumstances, the generous method of treat- 
ing the case on the part of the General Assembly would 
have been its simple dismissal. Why should any sermons 
be judicially condemned, if their author disclaim the sense 
his judges put upon them? 

In a kindly and temperate speech, Professor Douglas said 
that he was not sure he understood the process by which 
Mr. Smith reconciled his sermons with his doctrinal state- 
ments ; but Mr. Smith had all along declared his sermons 
and these statements to be in harmony ; and in these cir- 
cumstances he could not conceive how Mr. Smith could 
now retract without practically confessing that he had been 
dishonest in his explanations. He would be no party to 
such proceedings. 

The judgment of the Assembly, however, deserves quota- 
tion, as a curious example of the tender mercies of an eccle- 
siastical court. 

“The General Assembly sustain the complaint, reverse the 
sentence of the Presbytery of Glasgow complained against, and 

“(1.) Find that the two sermons Mr. Smith brought before 
the Presbytery contained statements with respect to the moral 
law and the Old Testament which were at variance with the 
Confession of Faith and the teaching of Scripture ; accordingly 
confirm the finding of the Presbytery of 12th September, 1866, 
disapproving and censuring the said sermons. But in respect 
that the statements submitted by Mr. Smith in explanation, es- 


* Speech in General Assembly. 
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pecially that of the 19th November, 1866, warrant the Assembly 
in holding that Mr. Smith’s views are in substantial accordance 
with the teaching of the Confession of Faith, and that he dis- 
claims the contrary doctrines, which various passages in the 
sermons have been found by the Presbytery and the Assembly 
to convey, they find it not necessary to take further judicial action 
in this case. 

“(2.) Having regard to the importance of the doctrines set 
forth in the Confession with respect to the perfection and autho- 
rity of the moral law as revealed in the Old Testament, and 
especially as summed up and set forth in the Decalogue ; and 
also with respect to the Old Testament Scriptures, as constituting, 
along with the New, not only an inspired record of God’s re- 
velation, but an authoritative rule of faith and manners — the 
General Assembly feel called upon to express their sense of the 
serious character of the errors which the statements in the ser- 
mons convey, although Mr. Smith disclaims the intention of 
teaching these errors. 

“ Further, they have observed with pain and regret indications 
on the part of Mr. Smith that he has not sufficiently considered 
the responsibility that attaches to the publication in the pulpit 
of theories on the important questions referred to—theories 
which bear the mark of having been hastily assumed, and which 
on Mr. Smith’s own showing were incompletely thought out in 
their bearings and consequences, which were supported by state- 
ments speedily withdrawn as erroneous, and requiring the most 
serious modifications in order to make them even seem consistent 
with the views that Mr. Smith declares that he all along enter- 
tained. 

“The General Assembly enjoin Mr. Smith to avoid for the 
future the use of statements and expressions such as have given 
occasion to these proceedings, and seriously and affectionately 
admonish him to cherish henceforward a deeper sense of the 
humility and caution which it becomes the preachers of the 
Word to manifest in delivering instruction to the flock of Jesus 
Christ.” 

We deeply regret, in those interests of Christian charity 
which are larger than those of sect, the harshness of this 
decision. It is a sad spectacle when a Church like the 
Free Church of Scotland—great in activities of Christian 
work, and great through the loyal allegiance of many good 
men, the sacrifices which have been made on her behalf, 
and the line, short as it is, of her illustrious dead—so rudely 
censures one of the most cultured of her ministers upon 
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grounds of technical theology, when there avowedly exists 
substantial agreement regarding her standards. She thus 
undertakes the wcrk of compelling educated men not merely 
to maintain the same principles, but to use the same forms 
of expression, without regard to the personal peculiarities 
of individual minds. 

From some knowledge of what heresy in Scotland is, 
and after some study of the best methods to be taken for 
its propagation, we can assure the Free Church that it can- 
not render a more acceptable service to the cause it most 
shrinks from, than by narrowing its boundaries, compelling 
its poet-preachers to express themselves as theological law- 
yers, and demanding not only agreement to a confession, 
but, through a process of keen theological cross-examination, 
establishing a confession of a confession, as in the case of 
Mr. Smith. 

It is a sufficient condemnation for any Church, at the 
bar of Christian charity, that from within its borders a cry 
should arise such as that of the following hymn, written 
by the preacher who has borne the burden of all these long 
and weary proceedings : 

“ Think on me, Lord: for I am all alone, 

My friends and brethren turn their eyes away : 
Who love me, fear to let their love be known ; 
Who hate me, boast that none shall say them nay ; 
Think on me, Lord, and open up my way. 
“They watch my steps—my steps do always err ; 
They catch my words—no word of mine is true ; 
Mine every look hath something sinister ; 
And what lacks meaning they give meaning to: 
Think on me, Lord: I wot not what to do. 
“Think on me, Lord ; for in the name of Him 
Whose name is Love, they compass me with hate ; 
Think on me, Lord: and in my darkness trim 
The lamp within, that I may calmly wait, 
Loving the more the more disconsolate.”* 

No argument on behalf of a free, non-subscribing Church 
could, we submit, be more emphatic than the history we 
have now sketched. If a minister sign a confession, he 
fairly takes the risk of such a sifting of his thoughts, and 


* Hymns of Christ and the Christian Life, by the Rev. W. C. Smith, M.A. 
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the trial for heresy is the legitimate and perfectly justifiable 
result of the system of church government he has volun- 
tarily accepted. It is the system itself against which we 
protest, as entirely antagonistic to the free development of 
Christian truth and the rightful independence of a religious 
teacher. If there were trials for heresy in physics, in 
chemistry, in astronomy, public rebuke or loss of place being 
the penalty of offence, a serious check would be given to 
scientific progress. Each professor would be appointed 
for the sake of his attachment to the old doctrine, and not 
because of his power to unbar the golden gates of the 
dawn, that more light may flood a darkened world. By 
trials for heresy in theology, in a similar manner, religious 
truth is in danger of being sacrificed to sectarian zeal. 

The sanctities of the Christian life, the awfulness of eter- 
nity, the shame of sin, the hope of immortality, the beauty 
of holiness in the Lord Jesus, the mercy and love of God, are 
themes which must be prominent with every minister of 
religion ; but in questions of speculative theology we plead 
for liberty, for the sake of truth, since the unfettered mind 
is the only instrument for its discovery ; for the sake of the 
preacher, since thus only can his manhood be kept free 
from the nervous dread of violating solemn engagements ; 
and for the sake of the congregations within the church, 
which by sometimes hearing that from which they differ, 
may learn practical lessons in Christian charity. 

As we read this strange tale of one man hunted by 
many opponents, contending even among themselves as 
they pursue the devoted preacher, through the labyrinths 
of winding thought within the church of an infinite God, 
we regret the one-sided antagonisms which conquer gene- 
rous hearts when theological disputes arise ; and we thank 
God for the hope of a church, which every trial for heresy 
makes surer and brings nearer, which shall exclude none 
who seek after righteousness and truth, and have no con- 
ditions of membership narrower than those needful for the 
love of God. To this result the literature and the science, 
the education and the heresy of our age, are tending ; and 
God hasten the up-building of such a temple of the New 
Jerusalem ! 

Henry W. CrosskEy. 
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VIL—THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY’S CHARGE. 


WE suppose that our readers do, not as a rule attach any 
great importance to the dicta of the Bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church, either when they speak for themselves alone, 
or when in their collective unwisdom they condemn a book 
which many of them have not read. The larger part of 
those likely to look into these pages are accustomed to take 
tracts, sermons and the like, for what they are worth, do 
not consider that the consecration of a Bishop gives him 
an intellectual, or his appointment according to political 
needs a moral, weight which he would not otherwise pos- 
sess. The great majority of Bishops’ Charges, like most 
other pulpit utterances, concern only those who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be bound to listen to or deliver them. 
And some may think that, in admitting any discussion of 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s recent Charge into our pages, we 
are examining a document of slight and passing interest, 
exaggerated by the prominence which has been given to 
that prelate’s name by the letters to the Times signed 
S. G. O., and by the startling impertinence at Bridport of 
Mr. Templer, a clergyman whose influence is least felt by 
those who know him most. 

But we regard the Charge in question as an indication of 
feelings common to a very large number of the clergy of 
the Church of England, some of which are held unconsci- 
ously by ministers without that Church's pale, and which, 
because they are held by so large a number, have at last 
demanded and found episcopal expression. Every wave of 
change in doctrine or practice which has ever swept over 
the Church of England has reached the Bishops last ; they 
have been the last to move to its swelling tide. We are 
far from saying that such conservative element is a bad 
thing ; it must exist so long as Bishops are chosen, perhaps 
wisely, from safe men for the most part ; perhaps unwisely 
from those who have had reason to think such a prize was 
not beyond their reach ; we merely wish to draw attention 
to the fact that the Bishops do not lead the public opinion 
even of their own religious body, and only give expression 
to views already shared by thousands. This being admitted, 
however, it is impossible that the ultra-sacramental and 
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sacerdotal section of the Church of England should have 
found a spokesman fitter than the Bishop of Salisbury. A 
far higher Churchman in essentials than the more noisy and 
theatrical Bishop of Oxford, he has also the great merit of 
being transparently honest and true. So far above worldly 
motives do we think him, that we can even imagine any 
suspicion that he remained in the Church of England for 
the sake of the advantages attaching to his office would be 
a distinct temptation to him to leave it; it is clear that in 
his own mind he is constantly endeavouring, though with 
scant success, to do justice to those who differ from him. 
He always desires to say in the plainest, unhappily not the 
fewest, words what he means ; and if at times his language 
is misty, it is not because he wishes to be vague, but simply 
because he is dealing with matters which seem to him abso- 
lutely beyond the thought, far more beyond the speech, of 
man to fathom. In his diocese no Bishop is a harder worker, 
no man more accessible, none kinder to his clergy; the 
hospitality of his palace is unbounded, his personal wants 
most simply supplied. Those in his diocese who most re- 
pudiate their Bishop’s teaching, are inclined to condone his 
theological faults for the sake of his personal virtues ; none 
who know him can doubt his piety towards God, or his 
warm, affectionate heart towards man. Therefore we can 
listen to what he says without that distrust or irritation or 
contempt with which we might receive the sayings of Bishops 
less true, less conciliatory, less worthy than he. And he is 
not too clever. We never feel that we are being entrapped 
or cajoled or lubricated with an excessive eloquence in read- 
ing those sentences whose only charm is their straightfor- 
wardness, 

The claims put forward by this Bishop are of the highest, 
and are very consistent ; their rejection, if we reject them, 
involves consequences which do not concern the Established 
Church alone, nor even those Christian bodies alone which 
claim the name of orthodox. 

With the special occasion at which these doctrines were 
propounded we have nothing to do. That the clergy of the 
Church should have occasions of meeting their ecclesiastical 
superiors is only right ; nor does it concern any but them- 
selves that much of the machinery for this purpose is cum- 
brous and inconvenient ; that there should be the formality, 
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but not the weight, of a legal court ; that persons cited who 
do not attend should be threatened with various pains and 
penalties which every one knows will never be enforced. 
It may, however, be said that the document is scarcely 
before us in a public form, having been delivered piecemeal 
to the various congregations ; that a promised appendix 
bearing on the work of the diocese is not published at all. 
But this work is a matter on which we do not intend to 
speak ; the report of the Charge in the Guardian newspaper 
is admitted to be substantially accurate—is said to be 
printed from authority ; and it is far better to say what we 
have to say now, rather than wait three months to speak 
on a treatise which will certainly differ in no material de- 
gree from the present form, while the controversy may have 
swept far out of its present course. 

The position of man in this material universe, his in- 
stinctive perception of spiritual presences, or a spiritual 
presence higher than his own, his physical perception of 
the sensible facts by which he is surrounded, his tempta- 
tions to revolt against circumstance and break the chains 
of law, have been explained in a hundred religions with 
more or less consistency. One form alone of Christianity 
has given an explanation which has at least the merit of 
a most complete symmetry ; it is that known as the Church 
system, whose main features are preserved in bodies which 
have cast off their outward adherence to the Church. And 
those who do not adopt such explanation accept, no doubt, 
the very grave responsibility of saying that in this world at 
least all things concerning God and man, the nature of both, 
the destinies of the latter, are undiscovered and undis- 
coverable ; only out of the weltering chaos of opinions there 
seem to emerge some few facts, that we and all things are 
under the rule of law, but that to some extent within that 
law we seem to ourselves free, that there is a “ far-off 
divine event (or person?) to which the whole creation 
moves.” And with even greater unanimity they find certain 
things good and evil, desirable or unlovely; an ideal of duty 
rises before them, not the less high because they know 
not what the reward shall be. A grave responsibility to 
accept this only, if for nothing else, because it gives so 
slight a basis for teaching, because it enables us to help 
others but little on the path we find so hard, while the 
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light that shines on it is so trifling. The Catholic, or the 
Protestant who holds Catholic tenets along with his asser- 
tion that he has a right to judge for himself, has his own 
difficulties, but they are quite of a different kind. His own 
position is clear to him. He is a denizen of a world once 
created holy, inhabited by holy man, who falling dragged 
with him in his fall all his descendants for ever. But the 
Son of God, coming from heaven to undo this vast con- 
fusion, and having by his death bought back mankind 
from the power of sin to which they were delivered, re- 
turned to heaven, leaving behind him a great spiritual 
organization which should apply to those who entered it 
the benefits which he had procured, chiefly the help against 
and pardon for sin in this life, and eternal happiness instead 
of eternal misery in the life to come. This spiritual society 
is propagated by external ministrations working inward 
spiritual changes ; its life is nourished by miracles, chief 
among which is the imparting the life of its Founder under 
certain symbols of bread and wine appointed by him; it 
exists supernaturally in a natural world ; neither its growth, 
its power, its life, its laws, can be understood or measured 
by the faculties or the rules applicable to all else with 
which we have to do. On these fundamental assumptions 
has been raised a vast scheme of dogmas, creeds, articles, 
liturgies, sacraments, of which we need not now speak more 
particularly than to say, that all dogma whatever is based 
ostensibly or secretly on this tenet of a lost world, and that 
other of a Church which is not co-extensive with the 
world. To the whole of this system, such as he conceives 
it to be in its integrity, the Bishop of Salisbury gives his 
firm adhesion ; in this he claims to be a direct descendant 
of apostles, tracing his spiritual lineage to Christ himself. 
All this he would impress on the clergy, and laity as well, 
in the counties of Wilts and Dorset, over all of whom he 
claims to be the true and only spiritual Father in God. 
So firm is his faith in the validity of this his claim, that 
he can see no secondary agents at work even in such a 
matter as the nomination of Bishops to dioceses, but re- 
joices to find in the appointment of Dr. Milman to the 
See of Calcutta, “an answer to his saintly predecessor's 
prayers for his diocese,” and in his own to Salisbury, 
a following of the advice of Bishop Denison, “that the 
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burden of his office should be laid on” Bishop Hamilton. The 
other side of the facts goes for nothing, that Lord Cran- 
borne found a real difficulty in filling the See of Calcutta, 
that the See of Salisbury was first offered to another man, 
and that had not Lord and Lady Herbert of Lea been more 
influential at the moment than some other great personages, 

Bishop Denison might have advised in vain. | 

Consistent with this view of the unity of the Church by 
descent and in dogma, is the fact, that the maintenance of 
each point of traditional doctrine is the highest act attri- 
buted to the two others of his own order whom the Bishop 
mentions in his Charge. Thus of Bishop Cotton’s defence 
of the Athanasian Creed, “ Had he but this one claim, as a 

3ishop of our Church, for our reverence and love, namely, 

that he has thus testified to the necessity of building the 
Church of India, ‘on the strong rock of dogmatic teaching,’ 
I should be foremost in calling him blessed.” Of Bishop 
Grey, whose actions against the Bishop of Natal some of us 
can only deplore and endeavour to undo, we read, “There 
is very much for which to thank God in the vigorous and 
healthy condition of all the Colonial Church, and I must 
add emphatically for the preservation to us of that remark- 
able man and great champion of the faith, the Metropolitan 
of Southern Africa.” 

Having spoken of the Colonial Church, Education, and 
some other topics, the Bishop approaches the central point 
of his Charge very solemnly and earnestly. He regards 
what he has to say as a deliberate opinion on points of 
Christian religion, affecting a man’s whole faith, and there- 
fore his whole life. We think the same ; and their accept- 
ance or rejection demand, therefore, as do all great alterna- 
tives which may be presented to us, grave consideration. 
We owe it to the subject to quote the statement of this 
opinion fully. 








“Tf I confined myself to matters in which late events have 
seemed to give me a kind of personal interest, I should only 
speak of one doctrine. But I purpose doing more than this. 
Other doctrines are at this moment subjects of very special con- 
troversy, and I consider it is my bounden duty to speak to you 
as plainly about them, as about the one to which I have alluded, 
namely, the doctrine of Absolution. These doctrines are a part 
of that entire revelation which God has been pleased to make to 
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us about the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. They embrace our 
functions as His members, who is the Intercessor of the Church, 
and the charge which He has committed to His Church about 
binding and loosing, forgiving and retaining sins, or, as is com- 
monly said, the Power of the Keys. For the sake of greater 
clearness I will at once explain to you in the fewest words what 
are these doctrines to which I refer. The doctrines are these : 

“1, That certain men have had entrusted to them by God, ‘as 
fellow-workers with Him,’ some supernatural powers and prero- 
gatives. 

“2. That, for example, God has been pleased to give to them 
as His Ministers the power of so blessing oblations of bread and 
wine, as to make them the channels of conveying to the soul for 
its strengthening and refreshing, the Body and Blood of Christ. 

“3. That as Christ, our ascended Lord, is now ever pleading 
His one sacrifice, so these ministers of Christ, as His represen- 
tatives, plead on earth that which he pleads in heaven. 

“4, That God, who alone forgives sins, has delegated to these 
same his ministers the power and authority of ministering to 
those fitted to receive it, the pardon of their sins, or, to express 
the same thing in very well known words, ‘ Almighty God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, hath given power and com- 
mandment to His ministers to declare and pronounce to His 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
sins,’” 


Having stated these controverted doctrines “in the baldest 
and most naked way,” the Bishop proceeds to shew how 
these truths are rooted in others which are part of “the 
revelation which God has been pleased to make of the 
mysterious relations in which Christ and the Church stand 
to one another.” These others are the “Incarnation of the 
Son of God, the beginning of the bridal union between the 
Divine and human natures,” and the Church of Christ, the 
society or body of which he is the head, of which all the 
members are in a sense prophets, priests and kings, but in 
which there were and are “those who had received in a very 
special and peculiar way from the one Prophet, the one Priest, 
the one King, special powers of teaching, sacrificing and 
ruling,” so that these men are “‘ fellow-workers with God,’” 
instruments for applying to men the “ blessings attached to 
the prophetical, priestly and regal functions of the God-man.” 

This is quite enough to shew the drift of the whole theo- 
logy of the Charge, the position of the Bishop, and those 
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whose spokesman he is. It is Catholic, and all that word 
implies, deliberately, consciously, openly. It is not Roman 
or Romanizing, for the Bishop is very careful to assert the 
claims of the Church of England to be the legitimate repre- 
sentative of Christ in this land. And, again, there are 
points of Roman teaching which, it is only fair to say, the 
Bishop and High-churchmen would repudiate ;—not only 
the Roman supremacy which is implied in the assertion of 
their own position, but Transubstantiation, at least in terms, 
the cultus of the Saints, and many usages of the continental 
Church which are less definitely points of faith. This very 
Charge, indeed, sails very near the wind in the matter of 
Transubstantiation, and we are aware that there are those 
among the extreme High-churchmen who place the whole 
issue on the question of Supremacy ; but on the whole, on 
the points above specified, Roman doctrines are denied by 
the party at large. 

The Catholic claim as put forward by those in the Papal 
obedience is based on tradition ; the orthodox children of 
the Reformation, repudiating tradition, appeal to the Bible ; 
while the party of which we have spoken attempt to take a 
middle course. Not only is there, they consider, nothing 
in the Bible opposed to tradition, which every Roman Ca- 
tholic would of course admit, but all true tradition is to be 
found in the Bible, if once that book is rightly understood. 
A difficulty at once occurs from the fact that many passages 
adduced in support of doctrines do not seem to human 
reason strong enough for their purpose, except on the ground 
that the Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ, and 
that the tradition of the Church asserts that the passages 
in question were always understood in the orthodox way. 
But it is plain that this proves more than enough. If tra- 
dition is to be allowed to interpret Scripture, we certainly 
shall find in it much that the Anglican denies ; if not, we 
do not find much that he accepts. 

And we are quite unable to believe that the basis of the 

teformation was really the difference between Con- and 
Transubstantiation, how much or how little honour was due 
to the Saints; such shades of opinion must and do exist 
within the limits of churches, and lead to no violent sever- 
ance. Mere doctrine may induce individuals here and there 
to leave the communions in which they have been nurtured ; 
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but the causes which sever whole bodies are moral or poli- 
tical. The differences in doctrine are later inventions, 
serving still further to justify the act of the seceders, or are 
simply the expression of feelings which were held equally, 
but unexpressed, before. If, then, the Reformation had uot, 
as we think it had, a deeper meaning than has been given 
to it by the Churches of the Reformation, there is much to 
be said for the Roman objections to that great schism. If 
it was made on moral grounds, and there was yet an admit- 
ted virtue in church organization and much of the old doc- 
trine, then men like Erasmus abroad and our own Wolsey 
here were far more right in attempting or pressing reforms 
from within, than were those who did their best to tear 
down the walls of the Zion, so long their home, and build 
new huts with the scattered fragments. If the schism was 
political, as here in England it surely was, then the very 
principle asserted was that now so vehemently denied—that 
Erastianism which declares that the state of each land is 
supreme in all religious matters. And since no one would 
deny that the Church of Rome is by direct descent the 
Church of the Middle Ages, and the Church of the Middle 
Ages the direct descendant of the Fathers, that Church has 
surely a right to determine who do or do not cut themselves 
off not only from her, but from Catholic Christendom. 
Granted that the Papacy was unknown to the earliest cen- 
turies,—granted that the vast society which grew up under 
the shelter of the Theism taught by Jesus had at first many 
differences of practice, according to the nations among which 
it came,—yet one form and one government were soon 
accepted by the West—that is, by civilization—and those 
who left that order have no right to claim to belong toa 
body, the only connected and consistent part of which denies 
their claim in toto. It seems to us to be with the Catholic 
Church as with a family, in which he who has long been 
acknowledged as head has clearly a right to define on what 
terms and on what conditions the members of the clan hold 
to it. None who sever themselves, on whatever grounds, 
can claim to be integral parts of that which in fact they 
have left. 

Therefore it is that we consider the whole Anglican posi- 
tion so untenable. Catholicity represents one aspect of 
Christianity, complete, consistent. If a Church in the Ca- 
VOL. IV. 2F 
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tholic sense is needful, there is but one, with an interdepen- 
dence which cannot be broken between the Incarnation and 
the Mass, the Headship of Christ and the Vicariate of the 
Pope. An infallible Church can be the only authority for 
positions to which human reason would assuredly never 
reach, which needs not to confuse, as does the Anglican, the 
theologies of St. Paul and the twelve to get its doctrines 
piecemeal, but appeals to unbroken tradition and a constant 
train of supernatural agencies. The Catholic system is con- 
fused and incomplete; though, we admit, unconsciously 
incomplete, save as rendered and interpreted by the Roman 
Church. 

Not more satisfactory is the position of orthodox Protes- 
tant bodies. They appeal to reason, and reject rationalism ; 
to antiquity, and have it not ; to the Bible, and no two men 
interpret it alike ; to their confessions, and they are crammed 
with damnatory clauses ; to free thought, and they are nar- 
rower than Medizvalism, which at least admitted two great 
schools. Their quarrel, again, with the more formal churches 
is not doctrinal, except as an after-thought ; if these ceased 
to be established, as they soon may, the ground of dissent 
would be cut from under their feet. Rome, again, seems 
the only true home, the only true expression, of all orthodox 
dogma. 

And it seems to us that Dr. Hamilton deserves the sincere 
thanks of all men for the way in which he has put the issue. 
He has shewn, we think, that the doctrines he lays down 
are Catholic, and that none are Catholic if they do not 
admit them. We can judge for ourselves how great or how 
small is the gulf which separates him and his from Rome ; 
it is well that we who are free-thinkers should look steadily 
at the gulf which separates us from the so-called orthodox 
churches. To this end we must consider the Bishop's special 
points in more of detail. 

“God has been pleased to make to us a revelation about 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” Is this so? Surely, 
even if we assume that the Bible is a direct revelation 
from God of His truth, and not rather a record of what 
men, holy beyond the average, let it be admitted, have 
thought about Him, it is yet too much to say that any 
consecutive and coherent teaching has been even therein 
revealed. However single expressions in one place have 
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been joined to single expressions in another, metaphors 
read as a statement of facts, and Eastern poetry translated 
into Western prose,—however the Church has authorized 
the product thus obtained,—no one can seriously maintain 
that such doctrine is revealed. Concealed would be the 
truer word, and strange has been the finding. There is of 
course no difficulty in understanding the rapid development 
of the Lord’s Supper into a high eucharistic service. It 
grew with the growth of the opinions about Christ. When 
Jesus said to his apostles, “Do this in remembrance of 
me,” he was indeed their Master and Lord. But he was a 
man among them ; their love and sympathy were called 
out by his human relations with them. And if from time 
to time there came to the souls of any of them such exalted 
belief in him as is recorded of St. Peter,—if, again, visions 
of transfiguration pointed out their Leader as one great 
beyond all that earth had seen,—the daily drudgery and 
hardships of life came round them and dulled their finer 
fancies ; and even when they believed him risen from the 
dead, they could attain to no higher explanation than, “ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ So, 
no doubt because their companionship had been so human, 
when they met to eat again after the Paschal Supper, and 
the Master's place was vacant, he was felt to be among them 
only by the spiritual enchantment of loving memories. 
Soon, however, it was rumoured that a vision of angels 
had appeared, which said that he was alive ; now one, now 
another, was reported to have seen him ; and to some he had 
made himself known in breaking bread once more. If 
before his death there had been moments in which gleams 
and intimations had come of Jesus’ more intimate com- 
munion with God, if parts of his life had seemed mysteri- 
ous, superhuman,—now all was apart from all experience ; 
he was and he was not like other men, he was and he was 
not what he had been. So gradually, yet rapidly, their 
human friend was transformed into a grand and divine 
person,—a friend still, yet one not to be thought of so 
familiarly as before,—less to be remembered as the Gali- 
lean Jesus, than as the crowned Christ of God, till the 
earthly dropped away from the divine, and St. Paul could 
say to the Corinthians, “Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” 
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With this change in the view of Christ seems also to have 
changed the notion of that breaking of bread from a simple 
memorial to a means of mysterious though real communion. 
Then, as the Gospels were written and took their place in 
the Christian system, men reading what the evangelists re- 
corded as the very words of Jesus, or at least what they 
conceived to be his meaning translated into their own 
words, those sayings of eating the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drinking his blood, of drink that he would give, that 
none who drank it should thirst any more, came to be un- 
derstood in the light of this later conception of the Supper 
of the Lord. As it acted on the interpretation of the text, 
so the text reacted on men’s thoughts of the rite. If the 
bread was his flesh and the wine his blood, then as his 
body which was broken and his blood which was shed on 
the Cross were indeed himself, the eucharistic bread and 
wine were also himself, and the offering of them might be 
considered as the renewal and extension of the great sacri- 
fice which was made on Calvary, and of it, as well as of 
that sacrifice, all the sacrifices in the old law, all that had 
been said of food and fasting, were hints and shadows. So 
completely did men come to identify the consecrated bread 
and wine with the bodily presence and person of Jesus, 
that those who meant no imposture saw visions and dreamed 
dreams how in the consecration there appeared before their 
own eyes the shape of a man or a child in place of the 
sacred bread. The faith which made such imaginings pos- 
sible was the faith of all Christendom, and though the 
High-chureh party in England and the more educated Roman 
Catholics would stop short of such gross materialism as 
this, it was the outgrowth of the same traditional system as 
that which furnishes their own belief. It is just as much 
and just as little revealed by God as is anything whatever 
about the Eucharist which is inconsistent with hard com- 
mon sense. It was to such a touchstone that the Reforma- 
tion began to bring all “mysteries.” Zwingli, that most 
advanced and consistent Reformer, held that the bread and 
wine were only signs and symbols of the absent body and 
blood of Christ, so that the rite was only a pious ceremony 
to bring it to the remembrance of the faithful. And this, 
as it seems to us, is the original view of those who first, 
according to his will, celebrated “the dear remembrance of 
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their dying Lord.” The growth of the legends about it is 
quite plain, and common sense we take to be a truer 
“revelation” from God than the forced interpretations of un- 
critical ages. We are or we are not bound by the traditions 
of the past. If we are, we get far more out of Scripture 
than the Bishop would admit ; if not, we get far less ; and 
it has to be proved that we are bound to accept all Scrip- 
ture. Out of the notion of an Eucharistic sacrifice there 
grew of necessity that of a sacrificing priest, such as had 
been recognized by the Jewish law. This Christian priest- 
hood is regarded by those who believe in it as begun by Jesus, 
conferred on the apostles, transmitted by some spiritual 
virus or electricity to bishops and priests, and so handed 
down in episcopal churches even to this day. No man teels 
the high honour of belonging to such an order more than does 
the Bishop of Salisbury. He was proud ona former occasion 
to know that the blood of the apostles was in his veins, 
with a queer confusion between natural and spiritual gene- 
ration ; and there is a something almost comic in the en- 
thusiasm he feels at having supplanted the priests of the 
Law. “The destruction of the city and the temple testified 
that the Christian Priesthood was substituted for the Jewish. 
Nor will you doubt, my rev. brethren, that it was soon 
admitted that such a substitution had taken place, when I 
recall to your minds” (we wonder how many had ever heard 
it before) “that Eusebius” (A.D. 267—340) “reports, on the 
authority of Polycrates, that John, the beloved disciple, 
assumed as Bishop of Ephesus the mitre plate which distin- 
guished the Aaronic Priesthood, and that Epiphanius” (A.D. 
332—403) “tells us that James, Bishop of Jerusalem, did 
the same.” There was at least plenty of time for the growth 
of a story of singularly little importance. 

It is often said that the notion of sacrifice is at the root 
of all religions ; that even those of the heathen were and 
are a forefeeling after a great truth, the perfect sacrifice 
which has made all others needless being that of Jesus 
Christ. If sacrifice were indeed in any old religion the real 
expression of a wish to yield the best to God which the wor- 
shiper has to bring, to shed out to him the lavish fulness 
of treasure and love and life, then we might admit that all 
had a common basis with that which is at the root of the 
Theism established by Jesus. But, in fact, sacrifice, as too 
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often understood in religion, does not spring from love, but 
from fear, is the substitution of the innocent for the guilty 
to beg off the vengeance of an angry God. And so the 
death of Jesus is represented by theologians as a transac- 
tion in which God, an angry King, is appeased by the 
shedding of blood, which being infinitely holy cancels an 
infinite amount of guilt, and refrains from punishing those 
who really deserve it. Now for such as take this view, the 
Christian priesthood may well be a continuation or substi- 
tution for the Jewish ; but if to believe in such sacrifice is 
the only way to be Christians, then are we none. The 
whole notion of vicarious sacrifice, whether of bulls and 
goats or of a Son of God, seems to us utterly subversive of 
all morality and justice. It is only in the infancy of a 
religion that there are priests, sacrifices, or anything super- 
natural, anything mysterious, except that great mystery of 
our own being and the being of God, which no playing 
at the transmission of spiritual graces through material 
channels can ever aid us to solve. The Christian minister 
has, in our view, no powers which do not belong to all men. 
We cannot receive that interdependence of the so-called 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Sacramental system, and the Priesthood, without assuming 
our Father to be a tyrant, His will and Christ’s to be with 
regard to us at strife, or, if not at strife, engaged in an 
elaborate fiction which revolts alike our reason and our 
sense. 

It would be fair, however, that those whose priesthood 
we deny should demand from us our explanation of such 
words as we can scarce cleave to Christianity without accept- 
ing, “the sacrifice of the death of Christ,” and the like. 
We imagine such explanation is to be found in the use of 
the word representation instead of substitution, and in the 
words of the fourth Gospel, which speaks of the death of 
Jesus as gathering together in one the children of God that 
were scattered abroad. How was there an atonement, or a 
making at one, wrought by the death of Jesus? First, 
between man and man. Selfishness can never be a bond of 
humanity. And there is a selfishness in thinking that any 
stands between us and evil which should be rightly ours. 
This selfishness has led men to narrow in practice the 
universality which in idea attaches to the redemption of 
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the world, and to speak and act as though indeed Christ 
had died only for this or that particular church or sect. 
A common interest is rarely, if ever, a lasting bond, while 
a common sympathy is so always. And thus it is that so 
many noble souls, who love their fellow-men, would live 
for them, suffer for them, die for them, find a representation 
of their own desires in the facts of the life of Jesus, who 
died because he fought against evil in all its forms, moral, 
social, political. In him Christians may believe are gathered 
up and represented all patriotism, sympathy and love, and 
may be drawn to him as their head. And next, between 
man and God. We conceive of God as holy and pure, and 
then comes the thought of our own unworthiness, our own 
untruthfulness to our higher natures, desires and intentions, 
to put us at an infinite distance from him. The life and 
death of Jesus may be to us an answer, one only perhaps 
among many. Here was one like us, of our own flesh and 
blood, whose life was in harmony with God's life, his will 
with his Father’s will. In him we may see what we are in 
intention, and may strive really to be. In him men are 
drawn together in one, man is at one with God. With 
such a view of Christ and the Atonement, we may without 
hesitation, we must even deliberately, reject all notion of 
sacrificing priests, supernatural powers, whatever other and 
further rejections of Catholicity, of much which has often 
been considered inseparable from Christianity, these rejec- 
tions nay carry with them. 

One other claim of the Catholic priest remains to be con- 
sidered, as strongly insisted on in this Charge—the power 
of Absolution. Now our difference with those who make 
this special claim for one special set of men is quite other 
than in the cases we have already considered. We deny 
that God has revealed any system of doctrine to men about 
the Eucharist ; we deny that Christ’s words, “This is my 
body, this is my blood,” were more than metaphor, as when 
he said, “I am the door,” “I am the vine.” We assert that 
the notion of a propitiatory sacrifice and a sacrificing priest- 
hood was no part of true religion ; that it was a part of the 
Jewish religion and the older faiths only because they were 
imperfect ; and that to maintain a literal priesthood in 
Christianity is to take a false and degrading view of God 
and man. But, supposing the words of Jesus to his dis- 
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ciples to be rightly reported—and we have no wish to ques- 
tion the fact—“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained”—there is no ambi- 
guity whatever ; the only questions will be in what character 
Jesus himself claimed to forgive sins, how far all men have 
the power of forgiving. At the risk of sermonizing, we 
must beg our readers to follow us in the consideration of 
this matter. There can be no doubt that Jesus repeatedly 
declared that he forgave the sins of people who came to 
him in love and repentance. To the woman taken in adul- 
tery (we do not forget the doubtful character of the passage) 
he said, “ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no more.” 
Of the Magdalen, “ Her sins which are many are forgiven, 
for she loved much.” To the sick man at Capernaum, “Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” And his deeds declared that 
his whole life was one long work of binding broken hearts 
in the spirit of that passage in Isaiah which he took to 
himself. The Jews were offended at this, for they were a 
hard and cruel people, and their law was a hard law. Filled 
with its spirit, they could not understand that the offender 
could or ought to go free; and they made an excuse for 
their hardness in the words, “ Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?’ And the assertion implied in the question is true 
if it mean that God alone can know the reality of repent- 
ance and love; that He, as He is aware of the temptations 
to, so also the ageravations of each evil; but most untrue 
if it is to exclude from men all forgiveness and judgment 
according to the best of their power—all imitation of what 
will be, as they believe, God's dealings hereafter. To this 
question Jesus replied, “The Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” The forgiveness of man was, as 
seemed to him, the sign and seal of the eternal forgiveness 
of God. If this be so, the minister pronounces absolution 
in the name of the congregation he represents, while he 
declares that God forgives sins. And that such assertion, 
by whomsoever made, should be recognized in worship and 
by every congregation, is, we take it, a most salutary pro- 
vision. Man needs not only forgiveness, but the assurance 
and certainty of forgiveness. No doubt there are some who 
have never felt the care and burthen of sin; even if con- 
scious of their evils and desirous to amend them, are of a 
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robuster fibre than to be deeply afflicted ; who feel what 
we take to have been Luther's temper when he said, “ Pecca 
fortiter.” But there are others to whom there come times 
when all the disobediences, all the tempers, all the unclean- 
nesses and riots of life, rise up before them; to whom at 
the same moment it seems that God gives them some 
glimpse of His own blessed purity. Such a man perhaps 
determines that, God helping him, he will for the future 
live a more godly and manly life. But for the past? And 
if he can trust the past is blotted out by present repentance, 
what of all those daily misbehaviours which he knows will 
come, strive he never so hard in the future? It will by no 
means always avail to send such an one to the Bible. It 
will seem that his case was not considered there ; he craves 
an intelligible sign. We are describing no fancied state, 
but a very real one, which has led men to wild and strange 
penances, to long years of self-torture and misery, to human 
systems which seem to afford relief, to death and certainty 
rather than longer life and suspense. It is in such states 
as this that the relief of confession and absolution is recog- 
nized. If a man tells out the secret plague of his heart to 
a priest because he is, or is believed to be, a priest, it is 
because he has not grasped the truth that God has forgiven 
him. But the priest’s only power lies in the fact that he 
is the delegate of the congregation, that he is a fellow-man. 
He dares not turn from the poor soul who asks his help. 
He forgives in the name of his brother men, and therefore 
in the name of that God Whose nature can only be revealed, 
so far as it is revealed at all, through man. This is the 
side which is best in Roman Confession, is the true reason 
of all such comfort as is found in the act and public decla- 
ration of absolution; even occasional private declaration 
may be found advisable in all churches in which one class 
is retained, set apart for the ministry. In all this there 
is nothing supernatural, nothing of charm or incantation ; 
simply a declaration of a solemn and eternal fact. 

But we must not forget the other half of the words, 
“Whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” If for- 
giveness helps a man to rise on stepping-stones of his dead 
self to higher things, so the want of forgiveness may crush 
him. How many have been rendered harder and fiercer 
than before by punishment and pain, and perhaps of neces- 
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sity. It may be that in this world the sins of the few 
must needs be retained for the sake of the many. Nor 
does that exclude the notion of God’s forgiveness after pro- 
bation in the ages-which shall come. But the words may 
be considered a warning rather than a command, the warn- 
ing not to retain and deepen our brother's sin by our own 
want of love. 

Thus, then, while admitting that the whole Sacramental 
and Catholic system, its daily miracles, its supernatural 
claims, is attractive, consistent, alluring, we for ourselves 
reject the whole, though this places us in a sadly isolated 
position, and severs us from the faith and love of many we 
so reverence and respect. The ministry, of which the Bishop 
of Salisbury makes so much, becomes a merely human 
arrangement, which may even cease to be in the years of 
coming change, for all who do not hold the whole Catholic 
faith. 

But it is because ministerial claims are made so strongly 
by those who would repudiate a priesthood, because priest- 
craft and slavery of conscience, a demand on obedience, 
and a superstition that ministers are more sacred than other 
men, are to be found in far other than episcopal commu- 
nions, that we have taken the Salisbury Charge as an occa- 
sion for expressing our own more lay religion—our own 
belief that the Reformation was a revolt against all dogma, 
not a mere change of an infallible Bible for an infallible 
Church, a multitude of opinionated Bishops for a supreme 
Pontiff. And having thus expressed our convictions, we 
need not go into the rest of the Charge. Believing, as has 
been well shewn in these pages, that Ritual is but the ex- 
pression of dogma, we cannot but see in this Charge the 
strongest encouragement to Ritual, though but faint praise 
is given in word. Trusting that so long as any religion is 
recognized as the dominant one in the nation, the State 
will keep over it a strong firm hand, we are not afraid of 
that Erastianism which is the Bishop's bugbear ; our fear 
of the future is far more that men should forget, than that 
they should grasp too firmly, that God and man are indeed 
one ; but we should probably not explain “the Incarnation” 
in the same way as is done by Dr. Hamilton. 

So far, however, as our words may have weight with any 
one who may read them, we would urge them to look the 
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fact in the face that the coming struggle in spiritual matters 
is not, as we think, between Romanism and Anglicanism, 
nor between Anglicanism and Dissent, nor between Trini- 
tarianism and Unitarianism, but between two wholly differ- 
ent modes of regarding God and man—the belief in miracle 
and interference—the belief in order and law. The one lands 
us logically in the Catholic system, the other will lead us— 
we know not where! Perhaps only the end will shew whether 
the Catholic or the Sceptic has doné rightly, wisely, bravely, 
in following out his own theories ; at least let us know what 
we are doing, and choose our parts accordingly. Beyond 
this it is not our place or our inclination to warn or advise ; 
we may have our own opinion on the slavery of the intel- 
lect which the Catholic theory imposes on ordinary, though 
not on all minds; our own views on the loss or gain to a 
nation which accepts them, and the retardation of the pro- 
gress of society consequent on their acceptance. But a 
man’s religion is, after all, his own business; and if any 
desires to be Catholic or Orthodox, in the ordinary use of 
the terms, in God’s name let him be so, but weigh well at 
the same time all that this implies. 

Nor, again, would we wish those within the churches 
who may seem led to freer views to leave them, or abandon 
the old formularies so long as in any sense they can hold 
tothem. If truer views of the nature and life of God unfold 
themselves, and those also change which they have held of 
the nature and work of Christ, they may often be thankful 
for the old formularies still, deeming them the words of 
those who, being high-priests, have prophesied, used words 
which seemed to bear an insufficient or false meaning, but 
which yet are able to contain fresh and fresh infusions of 
God's truth. And across the divisions of Christendom and 
the world we shall do our poor little parts towards making 
God and man more in harmony, working to gather together 
in one the scattered family of the Father which is in heaven ; 
to which great federation, seen dimly through the mist of 
ages, the Churches and the Catholic Church can only com- 
pare as compares with the substance the shadow of a shade. 


A CLERGYMAN OF THE DIOCESE OF 
SALISBURY. 
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VIIIL.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

1. Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses preached in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg. By the 
Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: Triibner. 1866. 


The chief value of these Sermons lies in the absolute 
fearlessness with which the Bishop of Natal exposes the 
inadequacy or falsehood of the popular or traditional theo- 
logy of England and of Christendom, wherever he has reason 
for thinking it to be false or inadequate. If for a moment 
we grant that he thus speaks from a sense of duty, he may 
well use the words attributed to St. Paul, and with a con- 
science void of offence say, “I have not shunned to declare 
unto you all the counsel of God.” The ideas of endless 
torment in a fiery hell—of the perfect truthfulness of Scrip- 
ture, whether in its historical statements or in its moral 
and spiritual teaching—of a visible or personal Tempter— 
of a visible advent of Jesus from the clouds which course 
round the earth, to judge men with bodies compounded of 
material particles scattered to the winds through many a 
long millennium—of a sacrifice of blood as necessary to 
reconcile God to the world or man to God—and, finally, of 
a “great aboriginal catastrophe,” from the effects of which 
a small minority are rescued by the great scheme of salva- 
tion—are each and all clisinissed to the limbo of mischiev- 
ous and dismal fallacies. They are each of them either 
the result of a misapprehension of words, and thus belong 
to the regions of mythology ; or they are inferences drawn 
from the ancient practices of heathenism, and in this case 
they are the gropings of men in a state of barbarous igno- 
rance towards a purer light and a higher knowledge. 

But with these negations there breathes throughout these 
Sermons a fervent and unshaken trust in the goodness of 
that God who is merciful because He rewards every man 
according to his works. If we say that the Bishop in every 
discourse sets before his hearers the pure Christian gospel, 
we may be accused of wilful ambiguity and equivocation, 
or of using a cant phrase; and therefore we will only say 
that of love to God and of love for man in God—of the 
indispensable need of discipline and chastisement until the 
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dross has been purged away and only the pure ore is left— 
of penitence and forgiveness—of the long-suffering of our 
Father—and of the stern, unswerving righteousness which 
will by no means clear the guilty—the Bishop of Natal 
speaks in a way which is filled with the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and of all the teaching attributed to Jesus 
in all the Gospels, except perhaps in some portions of the 
fourth. 

Doubtless there are references to the special circumstances 
under which these Sermons were preached. Thus, “if we 
feed by faith on the living word of God—if the spirit of 
Christ dwells in our hearts—then, as Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
says, we do every day communicate; and no earthly cir- 
cumstances, no earthly power can deprive us of this.” And 
then, having adverted to the degradation and excommuni- 
cation of Ridley, he adds— 

“When all this was done, who doubts for a moment that in 
that prison cell, at that fiery stake, though blasphemously cut 
off from the Church of God and given over to the devil, that 
holy martyr communicated daily in spirit with the Church of 
the Living God, with the spirits of the just made perfect, with 
the spirits of the faithful and true-hearted in every age, that he 
was fed daily with the living bread and the living water, eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man, and receiving 
abundantly according to his need supplies of Eternal Life from 
his faithful and compassionate Creator, his Master and Lord God, 
whose known truth, he said, he would never deny.” 


Much will of course be said of the perplexity and wretch- 
edness which these Sermons may cause both in English 
colonies and in this country. The less, perhaps, that is said 
on this subject the better. It is not easy always to know 
who the weak brethren are for whom we must provide 
milk only ; and the character is most commonly claimed 
by those who only use it to cover a particularly deliberate, 
narrow-minded and intolerant bigotry. Yet, here and there, 
although the cases are not nearly so frequent as we may 
fancy, there may be deep and genuine distress in a mind 
which has placed its whole trust in the popular theology, 
and then finds that the fabric of that theology rests on in- 
secure foundations. These may be left in the hands of a 
merciful Father ; and we may safely say that if their hearts 
are quickened by a real love of God and by a hearty desire 
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to know His truth for its own sake and in the form in 
which it may present itself, without reference to previous 
convictions and associations, the distress and anxiety will 
not last very long. But no one probably supposes in seri- 
ousness that deep convictions are on this account to be sup- 
pressed by those who feel that for lack of them the spiritual 
life of a nation is stagnating, and the dark dominion of 
superstition and fallacy gaining strength daily. The words 
of one who believes, like the Bishop of Natal, that he has 
a message from God for his fellow-men, must tend to reveal 
the thoughts of many hearts; and a strange revelation in 
some instances it must be admitted to be. 

On one commentary, evoked by the volume before us, we 
cannot refrain from saying a few words, partly because it 
shews how repulsive and revolting many of the concep- 
tions of the traditional theology are, even when presented in 
a subtly modified form ; and still more because we are sure 
that the writer is profoundly unconscious of the gross and 
unworthy inferences involved in his assertions. In a dis- 
course on Perfection attained through Sufferings, the Bishop 
had quoted some of the beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and he asks— 

“ Are these words true merely because they are written in the 
Bible, or merely because they were spoken by the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself? Are they not felt at once by us to be essentially, 
eternally true? Would they not be just as certainly true, where- 
soever they were written, by whomsoever they were spoken ? 
Do we not know that they are among those words which shall 
never pass away?.... Are not such words as these among those 
which, by the unanimous verdict of the human mind, in its best 
and holiest moments, we bind on earth and they shall be bound 
in heaven ?” 

With this passage the critic in the Spectator (January 19, 
1867) expresses himself dissatisfied. 

“This is true,” he says, “but it seems to us to leave out of 
view—we do not mean to deny—the centre of the Christian 
revelation, and even that element in it which has chiefly fitted it 
to impress the human conscience and human reason—the record, 
namely, of divine actions no less than of divine thoughts.” 

Here at once, before we can advance further, the point 
for determination is, whether in the spiritual world there 
can be any divine actions, except in the form of opera- 
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tions of the Divine Spirit on the spirit of man: but the 
words which follow leave us in doubt whether the critic is 
referring to any spiritual acts as such. 

“The entrance of the Son of God into human history is unfor- 
tunately, if true at all, a fact of history ; and yet, though a his- 
torical fact, a fact more calculated (as all actions, as distinguished 
from facts and sayings, are) to impress the human reason and 
conscience than all the divine sayings of our Lord put together 
without this act.” 


We can but ask the meaning of these words. Let us sup- 
pose for a moment that every statement bearing on the divine 
character of Jesus had dropped out of the gospel narratives, 
and that nothing was left but his discourses and parables, 
with the accounts of some of his works of love and mercy. 
Are we to infer that in this case these words would have 
produced an inappreciable effect as compared with that 
which they produce now? We may safely deny the pro- 
position, if only because we have not, and cannot possibly 
have, any means for proving it. But, again, is the critic 
speaking only of his character, or of his mode of assuming 
it in an incarnation of which the circumstances were as 
described in the third Gospel? If the former, then indu- 
bitably it lies beyond the domain of history, for history 
cannot conceivably throw any light upon it; if the latter, 
surely the historical trustworthiness of the story must first 
be established. But if the account is self-contradictory, and 
if it be impossible to reconcile it either with the later gospel 
history or with the narrative of the first and the fourth Gos- 
pel, then we are at once thrown back on a spiritual fact, for 
which it is ludicrous to expect any historical corroboration. 

This, however, is but a small matter compared with the 
reason assigned for the greater influence exercised by these 
so-called divine acts. 

“Just as we say of men, that their words are beautiful and 
true, but what we want to know, before we can thoroughly 
believe in them, is their actions; so in all reverence men must 
say, and whether they say or not, will think of God.” 

We deny this with the most solemn earnestness. Such 
thoughts cannot be uttered with reverence, and we do not 
believe that men would ever think them, would ever have 
thought them, but for theories which have been broached 
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only within the last sixteen hundred years. They who use 
such words may be, and we are sure that they are, utterly 
unconscious of the nature of their language ; but in itself 
the language, we must say it, cannot be too severely con- 
demned. For it is practically to address God thus, or rather 
to imagine the Christians of the second or third century as 
so addressing Him, and leaving to us the wretched inherit- 
ance of their words : 

“Tt is very true that a long line of prophets and teachers have 
put before us many exalted precepts and a very pure morality, 
and have told us that what they said to us were Thy words ; and 
if Thou art holy and just and merciful, as they tell us, then Thou 
art deserving of our love. But how are we to know this?) Men 
who have spoken to us very admirably, and have edified us 
greatly by their teachings, have often done us wrong, and we 
have found that their deeds were evil ; how are we to know that 
it may not be thus with Thee? Do some act and shew us some 
deed which may convince us that Thou art the God which these 
prophets represent Thee to be.” 


We stand aghast at words which degrade God to a level 
lower than that of the Homeric Zeus ; and we have scarcely 
the spirit to ask what acts God can do to shew His nature, 
beyond and apart from the direct action of His spirit on 
the spirit of man? But it seems that the writer in the 
Spectator is prepared with an answer. He has no scruple 
in repeating his fearful insinuation, and saying— 

“Tf we had to inspire another, we might tell him nothing but 
what was pure and noble, and yet not be willing to do it our- 
selves. What we want to know is, what is God in Himself? 
Will He suffer, if it is necessary, to extirpate sin? Will He 
sacrifice Himself for us, as He wills that we should do for Him ? 
If not, His life and character are not sharply enough defined to 
give regeneration to human society.” 

Does the writer really look for a living union from pro- 
positions which others with their whole hearts abhor or 
else put aside as absolute nonsense? How can the impas- 
sible Being suffer? How can the God who knows no change 
sacrifice Himself? If the critic professes to adopt the theo- 
logy of the Church of England, there is no room for these 
fancies which, if taken into account at all, are by it stigma- 
tized as heresies. With these things, however, we are not con- 
cerned ; but it touches us as men when we hear any telling 
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God that unless Ifis actions and policy are of a certain 
kind, they can have nothing to do with Him, and that the 
regeneration of human society can come only from some 
more sharply defined character. . 

This is not Christianity ; and for any aid which these 
Sermons may give towards crushing this spurious outgrowth 
we shall owe a debt of gratitude to the Bishop of Natal. 
The time, we trust, may come when the critic in the Spec- 
tator will feel that we have been justified in using words 
which may seem unduly harsh. For the present we can 
only repeat our conviction that when he wrote he was pro- 
foundly unconscious of the impression which his language 
would leave on those who look at the subject from a point 
of view different from his own. 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 





2. The Massoreth ha-Massoreth of Elias Levita ; being an 
Exposition of the Massoretic Notes on the Hebrew Bible ; 
or the ancient critical Apparatus of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, with an English Translation, and critical and 
explanatory Notes. By Christian D. Ginsburg. London: 
Longmans. 1867. 

We give this title in full, as best expressing the exact 
nature and scope of this curious and learned book. It may 
be necessary to state that the Massorah (or Massoreth) is 
precisely “the ancient critical apparatus of the Old Testa- 
ment,” which in printed editions of the Hebrew Bible is 
found disposed (generally in small type) round the margin 
or at the foot of the page. Its chief function is to suggest 
emendations of the text, rendered necessary (in the opinion 
of its authors) by some difficulty in the received text ; but 
it also calls attention to peculiarities of spelling which were 
in danger of being overlooked by copyists ; and mentions 
various readings, and various pronunciations of the same 
word, and in other ways regulates and establishes the mode 
of reading and of writing the Scriptures. The majority of 
Christian Hebraists see these curious notes, which are 
written with excessive brevity, in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
and with abbreviations only comparable to those in the 
Latinity of medical prescriptions ; but find in these three 
facts reason sufficient to deter them from paying much heed 
to them. The now prevalent opinion of the recent origin 
VOL. IV. 2G 
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of all the accessories to the sacred text—vowel-points and 
accents as well as Massoretic notes—furnishes a ready 
excuse for not studying them more deeply. The apparent 
triviality of many of their suggestions and emendations, 
and the fact that others are evidently prompted by doc- 
trinal preconceptions which may be vital to Jews, but are 
indifferent to Christians ;* and, above all, their unwillingness 
to recognize varieties of language or dialect in the various 
books of the Old Testament, which leads them to emend 
the text where modern criticism would unhesitatingly retain 
the forms they condemn+—these and other causes combine 
to support the notion that the Massorah is not worth study- 
ing. Yet, however much truth may be admitted to lie in 
these assertions, they are manifestly inadequate to support 
the conclusion. If help for the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures is found in the various ancient versions, whose date 
and origin are obscure, and which were often produced by 
persons very inadequately acquainted with the original 
tongue, and betray at times the grossest errors, surely the 
reading of the Jews themselves, transmitted through this 
accurate and delicate apparatus from very early times with 
the wonderful fidelity and amazing labour which is their 
main literary characteristic, ought not to be disregarded 
because their claim for the infallibility of their art cannot 
be sustained. Whoever will do justice to Dr. Ginsburg’s 
book will, I am confident, think more highly of the sense 
and judgment of the Jewish scholars (of their vast and 
minute erudition, it may be presumed, no doubt exists) than 
he did before. 





* An instance of this is found in the punctuation Of the passage 7TSTN) 
moribs 535, ‘‘and see the face of God,” Ps. xlii. 3 (2) ; the first word they 
point TST, so as to elicit the sense, ‘‘and appear before God,” plainly to 
avoid the unorthodox idea of seeing the Invisible. The same is found in all 
similar passages ; yet that the idea was not always so shocking is proved by its 
being used without offence by Jesus, who distinctly said that the pure in heart 
‘shall see God,” Matt. v. 8. 

+ The most striking instance of this is perhaps the constant correction of 
the pronoun SVT in the Pentateuch, whenever it refers to a feminine pronoun, 
into ST. If a modern English grammarian were to insist that wherever ‘‘his” 
in our Authorized Version refers to a thing, it is a mere misprint for ‘‘its” 
(e.g. Exod, xxx. 18, 27, 28, xxxi, 8, 9, &c.), the case would be perfectly 
parallel, 
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to Levita’s treatise, and which with characteristic modesty 
he does not even name in the title, although its compilation 
shews an amount of research and investigation of rare and 
curious books more akin to that of the Buxtorfs, Waltons 
or Levita himself, than to the easier studies of the men of 
our day, is very interesting, and not to Hebraists only, but 
to any one who cares to see a picture of the age of the 
Reformation from a point of view which will be quite new 
to most readers—that of the Jews. No more striking con- 
trast is presented in history than that between the fearful 
persecutions and ignominy, involving utter insecurity of all 
that civilized nations hold most sacred and inviolable— 
person, family, property and life, constantly inflicted upon 
this quiet and inoffensive people by nations in the van 
of civilization, like Spain and Portugal, and the honours 
accorded, almost in the same breath, to the learned among 
them, and the intellectual power actually wielded by them, 
of which the restoration of literature (which means the 
reuniting, on a sound foundation, of the ancient, Hebrew 
as well as Greek and Latin, world with the modern), and 
the religious reformation itself, are in great part the product. 
As to the persecutions—in Levita’s time all the Jews 
“ were expelled from Mayence and the Itheingau by Adolph 
of Nassau, 1470;” “Bishop Hinderbach had the whole 
Jewish community at Trent burned (1475), in consequence 
of a base calumny that they had killed for their Passover 
a Christian boy named Simon; and so on throughout 
Germany. In Spain “the whole Jewish population, about 
300,000 in number, were expelled” (1492) ; and in Portugal 
(1496) King Emanuel issued the edict, “that all the Jews 
and Moors of his dominions should submit to Christian 
baptism, or quit the country by October next on pain of 
death.” That in those days a Jew seldom spent all his life 
in one place, or one country, is not surprising. Levita was 
a German, but spent most of his life in Italy, at Padua, 
where he gained his great reputation as one of the greatest 
Hebrew scholars, mainly by teaching Christians ; then at 
Rome, under the wing and in the house of the learned and 
enlightened Cardinal Egidio di Viterbo; and finally at 
Venice, where he died. But his life in Italy shews the 
troubles of the time from another quarter. When the army 
of the league of Cambray took and sacked Padua in 1509, 
“ Levita lost everything he possessed, and in a most destitute 
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condition had to leave the place!’ His exit from Rome 
is even more distressing: “After labouring nine years on a 
Concordance to the Massorah, and making considerable 
progress in the Aramaic Grammar, he was again driven 
from his peaceful studies at Rome by the Imperialists under 
Charles V., when the greater part of his MSS. and property 
were destroyed.” It will scarcely be credited that at Venice 
he actually recommenced and carried to a conclusion the 
“stupendous Massoretic Concordance,” the MSS. of which 
had been lost at Rome; but he was doomed to another 
disappointment, in not being able to get it printed. 

These few biographical details have so beguiled me that 
I can only speak in the fewest words of Levita’s book. Much 
will doubtless be found trivial and unimportant to modern 
scholars. The curious conceits in vogue among the Jews 
in the form and arrangement of their books (as when the 
book is divided into three divisions, called, in reference to’ 
the story in Exodus, the First Tables, Second Tables, and 
Broken Tables, and containing Ten chapters, in reference 
to the Ten Commandments) may disgust some students— 
unfairly, because these are only externals, which at least 
ean do no harm. But the sensible and independent judg- 
ment cannot fail to-be observed and admired. On one 
important point [ would gladly have spoken at length—on 
Levita’s discussion, in his third introduction, on the origin 
and antiquity of the vowel-points. He was the first to pro- 
nounce the momentous decision, backed by such arguments 
as only a learned Jew was capable of producing, that they 
dated from no higher age than about 500 A.D. This was the 
beginning of the furious controversy on that subject, which 
soon entered the Christian world, and divided Protestants 
and Catholics, and one section of Protestants from another. 

In conclusion, I wish strongly to recommend Dr. Gins- 
burg’s book as an admirable introduction to the reading of 
Rabbinical Hebrew. Being printed in Hebrew and English, 


\ 


and having a careful (almost too profuse) explanation of 
technical expressions, abbreviations, references, &c., it is 
perfectly suited to this end ; and the student who takes it 
up with this view will also have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is at the same time gaining acquaintance with one 
of the foremost books of its class, and with a scholar who in 
the Hebrew world ranks with Reuchlin, the Buxtorfs, and 
Scaliger in the Christian. RusseLL MARTINEAU. 
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3. Miscellaneous. 

The minute investigation of the evidence for and against 
the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel which has recently 
been made in our pages, precludes us from now entering upon 
the elaborate discussion of Mr. Tayler’s valuable treatise,* 
which the weight of his reasoning and the judicial impar- 
tiality of his method would otherwise claim at our hands. 
Among many services which the learned and accomplished 
author has rendered to theological science, none is greater 
than this attempt to set plainly before the English public 
facts and reasonings which have long been suffered to have 
their due weight in countries where inquiry into the bases 
of religious belief is less hampered by traditional prejudice. 
Nor could the attempt have been made under more favour- 
able circumstances. Not only are religious inquirers be- 
ginning to awake to a full perception of the differences 
between the Synoptic and the Fourth Gospels, and of the 
hardly soluble problems involved in those differences, but 
Mr. Tayler’s book is written with competent learning, re- 
markable freedom from prejudice, and a spirit of deep reli- 
gious reverence. However widely the critic may dissent 
from his conclusions, it is impossible not to admire the 
spirit of the investigation which conducts to them. Had 
the book no other value, it would possess a permanent worth 
as a proof that prejudice and acrimony are not inseparable 
from a theological argument; and that an inquiry into a 
difficult point of biblical criticism may be conducted by the 
same methods and with the same freedom from preposses- 
sion as the investigation of any problem of natural science. 

In order that our readers—many of whom will no doubt 
become acquainted with the book itself—may see the light 
in which the question of the fourth Gospel presents itself 
to Mr. Tayler’s mind, we subjoin an outline of his argument. 
His first section is devoted to a “statement of the question,” 
in which he briefly draws out the differences between the 
first three and the fourth Gospels, and shews how hard it 
is to reconcile their conflicting statements as to the facts of 
Christ's life and ministry, or to blend their varying repre- 








* 


An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially in 
its Relation to the Three First. By J. J. Tayler, B.A., Principal of Mancheste: 
New College, London. London: Williams and Norgate. 1807. 
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sentations of his character into one harmonious whole. 
Next, he asks, is it possible that the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse—two books of the New Testament traditionally 
ascribed to the apostle John—should be the production of 
the same author? Answering this question in the negative, 
he proceeds to collect all the notices of the apostle John 
preserved in the New Testament (apart, of course, from the 
Gospel which is the subject of inquiry) and in the most 
ancient traditions of the Church; and shewing that these 
agree in one, to infer that the character which they delineate 
is more in harmony with the author of the Apocalypse, so 
far as he is self-revealed, than with that of “the beloved 
disciple” who is indicated as the writer of the Gospel. The 
next step is to bring to bear upon the question, thus begin- 
ning to be narrowed, whatever external testimony, direct or 
indirect, can still be gathered up; and in his fifth section, 
Mr. Tayler enumerates the witnesses to the ancient belief 
of the Church in the Johannine authorship of the Apoca- 
lypse. He shews that, so far as we can judge from our 
present means of knowledge, it was at first universally 
accepted as the work of the apostle ; but that, as the lapse 
of time shewed the delusiveness of the expectation that the 
end of the world and the final judgment were close at hand, 
men began to doubt whether a book which was so apt to 
feed these hopes could possibly be of authorship so august. 
At the same time, these doubts, in the absence of any gene- 
ral diffusion of the critical spirit, passed away without prac- 
tical result ; and the canon of Scripture, as finally settled, 
included Gospel and Apocalypse side by side. On the other 
hand, all scholars must admit that, from whatever cause it 
may arise, the external evidence for the authenticity of the 
Fourth, is not as full and precise as for that of the Synoptical 
Gospels. Of this evidence Mr. Tayler gives a very careful 
analysis, especially examining Baron Bunsen’s laboured 
attempt to extract testimony from the quotations from Ba- 
silides, contained in the “ Refutation of Heresies” ascribed to 
Hippolytus. His conclusion is thus expressed : 

“It must strike every one, I think, who compares the testi- 
monies to the Apocalypse, as the work of the apostle John, with 
those that have been produced for the same object on behalf of 
the Fourth Gospel,—that while the former are distinct and ex- 
press as early as the middle or even the first half of the second 
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century, none appear for the Gospel that can be adduced with 
any certainty till Theophilus of Antioch, 178 A.D.; and that by 
a curious exchange of position, the Fourth Gospel should then 
first obtain the full and undoubting suffrage of the Catholic 
Church as the production of an apostle, when the Apocalypse is 
beginning to fall in reputation, and doubts are already insinuated 
against its authenticity—that is to say, in the early part of the 
third century.”* 


In the eighth section, Mr. Tayler, entering upon a more 
difficult part of his inquiry, proceeds to examine whatever 
internal indications of age may be found in the fourth Gospel. 
These will of course present themselves in differing lights 
to different minds. Mr. Tayler finds in the doctrine of the 
Logos proof of a dogmatic development, for which lapse of 
time would be required ; in the “clear and still” air of the 
Gospel, indication of its origin at a time when “the storm 
of controversy had passed.” The final rupture between 
Christianity and Judaism has taken place ; the destruction 
of Jerusalem is a thing of the past; there is no trace of 
millennial expectation. These things are, however, matters 
of impression ; a more definite difficulty, requiring a definite 
explanation, arises out of the relation of the apostle to the 
celebrated Paschal controversy. We cannot follow Mr. Tay- 
ler into his very learned and exhaustive discussion. of this 
matter; the gist of which lies in the divergence of the 
apostle’s own practice as to the time of observing the Pas- 
chal feast (reported, on the authority of Polycarp, in a letter 
of Irenzeus preserved by Eusebius), from the statements of 
the Fourth Gospel. On all these grounds, therefore, Mr. 
Tayler is unable to “regard the Fourth Gospel as of apostolic 
origin in the strict historical sense ;’+ and he seems to 
incline (so far as is justifiable in the absence of direct evi- 
dence) to the conjecture that it may be the work of that 
John the Presbyter who, like the apostle John, was inti- 
mately connected with the Ephesian Church, whose name 
appears to stand at the head of the canonical letters known 
as the Second and Third Epistles, and to whom Eusebius 
was inclined to ascribe the authorship of the Apocalypse. 

We should do Mr. Tayler grievous injustice if by this 
brief summary we conveyed the idea that his work was no 








* Pp. 83, 84. + P. 150. 
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more than a dry theological argument. That there are, 
indeed, parts of his book which necessarily make no appeal 
but to the critical reader, it is needless to say ; but nothing 
is more remarkable than the way in which he has often 
succeeded in clothing the dry bones of his subject with flesh 
and blood. Take, for instance, the following admirable pas- 
sage upon the indications of different authorship given in 
the Apocalypse and in the Gospel: 

“Tt has been urged by those who affirm the identity of author- 
ship, that the difference of style and manner and underlying tone 
of thought, which is perceptible on the most cursory reading, 
between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, is simply the 
difference between a young and an old mind—between the sen- 
suous fire and brilliancy of a yet unsubdued imagination, and 
the serener light of a spirit mellowed by years and experience. 
This explanation seems plausible, till we look more narrowly into 
the nature and grounds of the difference between the two writers. 
For it is a difference not resulvable into any conceivable amount 
of progressive development out of a common mental root, but a 
difference so marked and so characteristic as to imply a radical 
distinctness in origin. The writer of the Apocalypse has a mind 
essentially objective. He realizes his conceptions through vision. 
He transports himself into an imaginary world, and speaks as if 
it were constantly present to his sense—introducing its ever- 
shifting scenes by ‘I saw,’ ‘I looked, ‘I heard,’ ‘I stood.’ His 
colouring is warm and gorgeous, and his lights and shadows are 
broadly contrasted. His whole book is pervaded with the glow, 
and breathes the vehement and fierce spirit, of the old Hebrew 
prophecy, painting vividly to the mental eye, but never appealing 
directly to the spiritual perception of the soul. When we turn 
to the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves at once in another atmo- 
sphere of thought, full of deep yearnings after the unseen and 
eternal, ever soaring into a region which the imagery of things 
visible cannot reach; even in its descriptions marked by a certain 
contemplative quietness, as if it looked at things without from 
the retired depths of the soul within. It exhibits but a slight 
tinge of Hebraic objectiveness, and throughout seems striving to 
express its sense of spiritual realities in the more abstract phraseo- 
logy which the wide diffusion of Hellenic culture had rendered 
current in the world at the commencement of the Christian era, 
It has been said, indeed, that both writers are distinguished by 
a remarkable power of objective presentation. In a certain sense, 
this is true. But in how different a way is it shewn! Compare, 
for instance, the awful description of the effect of opening the 
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sixth seal, and that ghastly procession of the horses which pre- 
cedes it, in the Apocalypse (vi. 12—17 and 1—8), where every 
word vibrates, as it were, with the throbbing pulse of an excited 
imagination, and that marvellously graphic story of the man born 
blind, or the exquisite pathos with which the raising of Lazarus 
is narrated, in the Fourth Gospel (ix. and xi.), where all is so 
clear and yet so calm and still, as if the writer had looked the 
fading traditions of the past into distinctness, as enthusiasts for 
art have been said by dint of gazing to call back into their ori- 
ginal vividness the decaying colours and erumbling outlines of 
the Last Supper of Da Vinci on the wall of the refectory at 
Milan. We at once recognize in the authors of the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel a genius essentially distinct... .. 

“The case may be illustrated to the English reader from our 
own literature. ‘Two of our greatest poets passed through remark- 
able mental changes. Milton’s earliest and latest poems are sepa- 
rated by the chasm of the civil wars ; and the stern Puritanism 
of the Samson Agonistes with the severity of its Hellenic form, 
is strikingly distinguished from the joyous, romantic spirit and 
the cavalier-like appreciation of everything graceful and gay, 
which pervade the Comus and the Arcades, many of his early 
sonnets, and those exquisite pendents, L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso., 
Dryden underwent mutations more extraordinary still. He began 
life as a Puritan, and passing through the intermediate stage of 
Anglicanisin, ended his days in the bosom of the ( ‘atholie ( ‘hurch. 
The Hind and Panther, in which he justified this last change, 
breathes, as may be supposed, a very different spirit from the 
lines in which he bewailed the death of Cromwell. Yet, if we 
compare the poems written at the opposite ends of the lives of 
these great men—notwithstanding the revolution of thought and 
feeling which came over them in the interval—every mind that 
has any sense of mental characteristics, will at once perceive that 
it is dealing at bottom with the same individual genius ;—that 
it is a case of growth and development, not of original difference ; 
—and will feel it to be utterly impossible that, even had they 
passed through changes of opinion more radical still, Milton 
could ever have written the Hind and Panther or the Veni 
Creator, and Dryden, the Paradise Lost or Samson Agonistes. 
No living writer has exhibited a more remarkable change of style 
in the course of his literary career than Mr. Carlyle ; yet, if we 
compare his Life of Schiller with his French Revolution or his 
History of Frederic the Great—notwithstanding the great dis- 
parity of form—every reader of ordinary discernment will recog- 
nize the same fundamental characteristics of his peculiar genius 
in his earlier and his later works. Apply this standard to the 
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two books now under consideration ; and the conclusion will be 
irresistible, that if the apostle John be the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, he cannot have written the Gospel: if he wrote the Gospel, 
he cannot be the author of the Apocalypse.” * 

In the last, which is also, in many ways, not the least 
valuable chapter of his work, Mr. Tayler treats with eloquent 
suggestiveness the “religious bearing of the question.” But 
into his proof that the Fourth Gospel by no means claims 
an apostolic authorship so decisively as is generally assumed ; 
into his repudiation of the alternative commonly sought to 
be forced upon those who take his side in this debate—that 
if the Gospel be not the production of the apostle it must 
be a wilful forgery, and therefore destitute of all religious 
value; and into his vindication of the existence of the 
Christian spirit and tradition apart from the letter of any 
written record, we cannot follow him. We are not sure 
that the theory of the true relation between the spirit of 
theological criticism and that of simple religious trust, which 
he has here half-unconsciously developed, may not be as 
valuable, in the present condition of religious opinion, as 
any positive intellectual result which he may be held to 
have established. Taking the book as a whole, it claims a 
high place in the too brief roll of modern theological works 
which express the finer learning and the freer trusts of 
English Christianity. 

Attempts to understand Jesus Christ as a living Christ, and 
not as the mere incarnation of a scheme of doctrine, are be- 
coming characteristic of the literature of our age. The object 
of Dr. Schenkel in his work on “The Character of Jesus,’ + 
now translated by Dr. Furness, is to give a genuinely human 
and truly historical representation of Jesus ; and his work 
is both critical and reverent. Pursuing the strictest inqui- 
ries suggested by an accurate scholarship, Dr. Schenkel 
yet finds the conviction that Christ is the light of the world 
impressed upon his mind, while writing his book, with a 
vividness never before known. His work is thus a remark- 
able proof that the freest criticism on the records of Chris- 

* Pp. 9—14. 

+ The Character of Jesus portrayed ; a Biblical Essay, by Dr. Daniel Schenkel, 
Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated from the Third German Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co, 1866. 
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tianity is not only consistent with, but productive of, a deep 
regard for the personal character, the authority and actual 
work of Jesus Christ. Dr. Schenkel applies every test 
which his learning can suggest, weighs contending theories 
with anxious care, and is faithfully determined that the 
extent of his belief shall not exceed the measure of the 
evidence ; and yet he recognizes the image of a living 
Christ stamped upon the great heart of the world—the 
living, and on this account the historical Christ, who not only 
taught in the body centuries ago in Galilee, and suffered in 
Jerusalem, but still lives on in all those in whom his word 
has become spirit and life, through freedom of thought and 
the truth of faith and love.* 

We cannot refrain from rendering a tribute of honour 
and respect to the spirit in which Dr. Furness’s able notes 
are written. Often questioning the conclusions of the 
text, they shew a pure and simple love of truth, without 
prejudice or passion, and may well be referred to as exam- 
ples of the way in which controversy may be conducted, 
with an entire absence of the odiwm theologicum. 

Mr. Madge’s volume of “ Discourses on Subjects relating 
to Christian Faith and Life,’+ is a welcome addition to the 
treasury of pulpit literature, even though the pleasure of 
receiving it may be tempered by the recollection that it 
may probably be “the last fruit from an old tree.” The vene- 
rable author was requested, in his years of well-earned 
leisure, to renew the chain along which the electric thrill 
of sympathy has so often passed between himself and his 
hearers, and the volume under our notice is his answer to 
the request. Its contents are in the very variety of their 
character a faithful transcript of his public teaching ; while 
even those readers who have never personally experienced 
the charm of his silvery voice and unaffected earnestness of 
mien, will discern in the half unconscious melody of the 
phrase, the natural roll of the sentence, indications of the 
genuine power of persuasion, the real rhetorical force, with 
which these sermons must have issued from the preacher’s 





* Vol. II. p. 319. 

+ Discourses on Subjects relating to Christian Faith and Life. By Thomas 
Madge, formerly Minister of Essex-Street Chapel. London: Whitfield, Green 
and Son. 1867. j 
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lips. For they are sermons, not essays ; speech from a 
living man to living men, not closet disquisitions ; and they 
possess, therefore, a measure of that prophetic power which 
no mere intellectual accuracy of statement or subtlety of 
argument can exercise. We cannot attempt to characterize 
in detail a volume the contents of which are so various, 
especially when the variety is a diversity of life and wealth; 
but, as a specimen of the author’s manner, we append a 
striking passage from the first sermon, on “Scripture appeal- 
ing to Reason and Conscience,” which gives no uncertain 
sound in regard to principles which underlie the funda- 
mental controversies of the day. 

“When the Scriptures address our consciences, when they 
speak of the law written on the heart, when they ask us to judge 
of ourselves what is right, and when God appeals to us for the 
justice of His proceedings, saying, ‘Are not my ways equal ?—- 
they take for granted that we have that within us which is capa- 
ble of forming sound moral judgments and of coming to right 
moral conclusions. So, again, when the Scriptures speak to us 
of the goodness and the loving-kindness and the merey of God, 
they do not begin with defining the sense in which they use 
these terms. They suppose that we have already a general and 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of them. They take for granted 
the existence of these qualities among men, as arising out of the 
very constitution of their moral nature, wherever the faculties 
of that nature have been suffered in any degree to develope and 
expand themselves. .What is goodness in man is the same that 
we mean by goodness in God. And so with justice, faithfulness 
and merey. These qualities, which we ascribe to God, we have 
first gotten a knowledge of by our own feelings and experience 
as human beings. And when we refer them to the Supreme 
Being, we mean by them precisely what we mean when we 
apply them to ourselves ; only with this difference, that when we 
regard them as divine attributes, we divest them of every imper- 
fection, of everything that is partial, prejudiced and confined, 
and we clothe them with all imaginable purity and perfection ; 
transforming them from an earthly to a heavenly existence, by 
raising them far above all human littleness and weakness, above 
the caprice, the uncertainty, the changeableness belonging to 
man. If the Divine mercy and benignity mean not something 
like*this, if they have no resemblance to kindred qualities exist- 
ing in our own bosoms, what are we to understand by them ? 
They become mere sounds, and nothing else, words to which 
there attaches no significance, and all our conceptions of the 
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character of God are reduced to the greatest possible vagueness 
and obscurity. This is the darkened state of mind to which 
some religionists are aiming to bring us. In order to set up their 
theological dogmas, they make no difficulty of discarding the 
plainest moral convictions stamped upon the heart, of shutting 
out that light of the inner man by which alone he can be guided 
to a clear perception of moral truth. Once overrule and bid 
defiance to the clearest dictates of the understanding, once set at 
naught and despise the deepest and most universal of our moral 
sentiments, and the mind is fitted and prepared for the belief of 
any opinion, however absurd, for the reception of any sentiment, 
however cruel and revolting. Demand of me anything but the 
surrender of my intellectual and moral guides. They, by the 
grace of God, no man shall take from me. Ask of me humility, 
caution, care, the utmost impartiality and the most listening 
attention, and you may have them; but ask me to sacrifice to 
the letter that killeth, the testimony of that inward spirit which 
quickeneth and maketh alive, and you will ask in vain. Require 
of me to give heed to the evidence you may tender in favour of 
a proposition, however strange, however remote from my present 
views and apprehensions, and it may be my duty to attend, to 
ponder, and at length to believe. Lut require me to give audi- 
ence to assertions and statements in behalf of self-evident con- 
tradictions and palpable moral incongruities, and I revolt from 
the rashness of the attempt. I feel it to be an affront to the 
nature which God has given me; I pass by and turn away. If 
you fear to exercise and trust the power which God has confer- 
red upon you for the ascertainment of truth, I fear not to exert 
them, not to make use of the light which the inspiration of the 
Almighty has kindled within me. If you fear to reject whatever 
may have the faintest appearance of divine authority, 1 fear, by 
the admission of unreasonable and extravagant doctrines, to turn 
men’s affections away from God, and to expose the religion 
which He has sent us to aversion and contempt. Be our fears, 
however, what they may, there is one fear that should rise and 
prevail above all—the fear that anything should operate to an 
unmanly distrust of the powers of our own minds, so as to 
enfeeble and cripple them in the just and fair exercise of their 
rightful authority. It is by and through their instrumentality 
alone that we can arrive at the knowledge of the truth. To them 
it is that God appeals when He says, ‘ Are not my ways equal ? 
To them did Christ address himself when he said, ‘ Let him 
that readeth, understand ; he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear; why of yourselves judge ye not what is right? If we 
have no faith in the fundamental principles of luman reason, and 
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in the primary and essential moral feelings of the human heart, 
the foundations of all rational conviction are destroyed, and we 
are let loose to be driven about by every wind of doctrine, to be 
the victims of the wretchedest fanaticism, or of the most dead- 
ening and depressing scepticism.” * 

Mr. Horace Field’s little volume, entitled “ Heroism,” 
is, if looked at simply from the intellectual point of view, 
a strange phenomenon. He justifies the second title of his 
book, “ God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent,” by deny- 
ing all free-will to men. “All the world’s a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players,” are words which lite- 
rally express his faith. God is the direct cause of every- 
thing good and bad, in ourselves and others, and our 
consciousness of choice, our inner assurance of free-will, are 
only a benevolent deceit which He puts upon us, that we 
may play our parts with the happier dignity. Nor is it an 
imputation upon God’s goodness to make Him thus the 
direct cause of evil; for there are two races of men, the 
celestial and the infernal, the essentially good and the radi- 
cally bad, who fulfil their office and justify their existence 
in that reciprocal reaction which tends in each case to 
the complete development of character. Each of these 
attains a fit consummation, consonant with Divine good- 
ness: the devils are happy in hell, the saints in heaven ; 
and each state of existence would be misery to the partici- 
pators in the other. But this quaint and, at first sight, 
unpromising theme is worked out with so much earnest 
simplicity, such tenderness of religious sentiment, as to 
make the book attractive even to those whose logical faculty 
takes alarm at the author's first assumptions. Mr. Field 
will find more readers than disciples ; but all worthy read- 
ers will end by becoming friends, who will be ready to hear 
him whenever he speaks again. 

Mr. Harris Cowper’s translation of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pelst reached us too late to receive notice in the article on 
that subject which appeared in our last number. It may 





* Pp. 6—11. 

+ Heroism, or God our Father, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent. By 
Horace Field, B.A. London: Longmans. 1867. 

~ The Apocryphal Gospels and other Documents relating to the History of 
Christ. Translated from the Originals, with Notes, &c., by B. Harris Cowper. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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be emphatically recommended to all English readers who 
desire information in regard to a topic of singular and curi- 
ous interest, as far more than an acceptable substitute for 
the unscholarly and untrustworthy work of Hone, which 
has obtained so large a currency. Mr. Cowper's introduc- 
tion and notes are well worthy of attention, though in his 
anxiety to make clear the undeniable difference of quality 
between the Canonical and Apocryphal Gospels, he seems 
to us to make too light of the hold upon Christian belief 
which, in certain ages of the Church, these strange legends 
have enjoyed. His translation is carefully executed, and 
he draws a clear distinction between the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels and the Apostolical Fathers, a distinction which, in 
the minds of those who depend solely upon English sources 
of information, Hone’s book had helped to obscure. On the 
other hand, he does not follow M. Nicolas into the treat- 
ment of Gospels (such as the Gospel to the Hebrews) which, 
so far as we can judge from the very insignificant fragments 
that remain, may possibly have stood on the same level as 
those now alone received as canonical. 

In his “Sermon-Essays,”’* Dr. Rowland Williams gives 
the substance of notes prepared in the first instance for use 
in the pulpit, and afterwards expanded into their present 
form. The volume affords an example, most worthy of the 
attention of all liberal preachers, of the possibility of unit- 
ing free thought and speech with a spirit of true reverence 
and a constant aim at practical usefulness. It is a delight- 
ful surprise to the reader, when he turns to sections with 
such headings as “The Atonement,’ “The Holy Trinity,” 
to find that, instead of metaphysical disquisition or theolo- 
gical logic, he meets with deep religious feeling united with 
wise advice and sound intellectual instruction. Instances 
of this meet us on every page, but it is difficult to illustrate 
them without giving a longer extract than we have room 
for. The following passage, from the essay on “ Mediation,” 
has a peculiar interest + 

“Tt may be hardly avoidable, that when the Unitarian posi- 
tion is reached by a downward process, at each step of which 
some reason for devotion has crumbled, it changes the reveren- 


tion, &c. By Rowland Williams, D.D, London: Williams and Norgate. 
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tial spirit into the critical, and seems less favourable to graces 
properly religious, though marked strongly by the masculine 
virtues. It is difficult to break idols reverentially, even when 
the breaking is necessary. On the other hand, when the same 
frame of thought towards Christ has been reached by an upward 
process, through sympathy with his character or our need of 
guidance, and an awakening of emotion, it is not so injurious to 
reverence. Hence it may be that some gifted writers, too lati- 
tudinarian for Unitarian orthodoxy, have approached nearer to 
primitive Christianity, because their theology is not a commen- 
tary on a book, but a living relation between their soul and their 
Maker. Only of these latter we may ask, whether the state of 
the world justifies so facile a confidence in throwing history to 
the winds, and in making the prophets of each generation our 
alone guides to truth? How can we seriously consider the many 
desires and capacities whose gratification is necessary to man’s 
happiness, yet which are destined often never to be gratified, and 
maintain that the mysterious power which encompasses us, or 
the destiny designed for us, must be all that our wishes frame ? 
Though it is right to call God our Father, how does the ascrip- 
tion of such a name explain famine and consumption, and the 
extermination of helpless races, or grinding poverty, and the 
certainty that in this world honesty or duty may be ruin, while 
cunning is prosperity? Though He slay us, yet let us trust in 
Him ; and either find in Him alone an abundent reward, or 
hope that in a better life all will be rectified ; but if the pious 
souls who cherished this hope before us were not worth listening 
to, why should our witness be right? It is far from my desire 
to magnify difficulties ; but even a just re-action from misread- 
ings of history should not make us neglect to verify it; and 
though an event or a life two thousand years ago need not be 
our only ground of trust in God, it may be a confirmation or a 
fulfilment.” * 


If the spirit manifest in this volume could be found per- 
vading the general pulpit utterances of England, we might 
feel assured that the interests of Religion, and with them 
the true well-being of the nation, were so secured that they 
could never more be endangered. 

Mr. R. W. Mackay’s treatise, “The Eternal Gospel, or 
the Idea of Christian Perfectibility,’+ which appears among 


* Pp. 139—141. 
+ The Eternal Gospel ; or the Idea of Christian Perfectibility : a Tract in 
Two Parts. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. London : Williams and Norgate. 
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the free-thought publications issued by Mr. Thomas Scott, 
of Ramsgate, exhibits the same union of sound scholarship, 
vigorous thought and neatness of diction, which gives a 
permanent value to the author’s work on “The Progress of 
the Intellect,” and to his recent essay on “The Tiibingen 
School,” and the only drawback from its worth as a contri- 
bution to theological science is the presence in it of that 
Pantheistic conception of God’s relation to man, which 
colours more or less all Mr. Mackay’s writings,—a concep- 
tion which fits him, no doubt, for the admiring appreciation 
of Greek and German thought, but greatly disqualifies him, 
we think, for sympathetic dealing with a faith so eminently 
Theistic as is that of Jesus of Nazareth. No one who care- 
fully watches the progress of the speculative views which 
give form and character to the literature of the present day, 
can avoid noticing the growing influence of a theology, 
esthetic rather than ethical, which blending natural pheno- 
mena and human volitions in one artistic unity, sees in both 
alike but plastic media through which the Eternal Artist 
ceaselessly manifests the development of perfect thought in 
harmony with the expression of the highest beauty. No 
doubt, the view of God's relation to the universe, which thus 
sanctifies poetry aud science by representing nature as the 
immediate outcome of Divine intelligence and sentiment, is 
far more satisfying to the soul than the Deistic idea of the 
world as the result of the mechanical interaction of second- 
ary causes. Unfortunately, however, this revulsion from 
that too exclusively ethical conception of God's working 
which characterized the Deism and Protestantism of the 
17th and 18th centuries, has now become excessive, and, 
transgressing the limits of a healthy Theism, invades the 
province of man’s free causality, and appears to tend towards 
a modified form of Spinoza’s Pantheism. The operation of 
this tendency on Mr. Mackay’s theology is manifested in 
his view of Free-will, which he regards as “an illusion,” 
and in the belief that the “power which first rouses the 
“moral element is the feeling of the beautiful.” Yet it must 
be added, that in happy inconsistency with his Necessarian 
principles he discourses eloquently and justly on the obliga- 
tion we are under to cultivate our higher nature, to give free 
play to those self-surrendering affections and truth-seeking 
aspirations which liberate the soul from the tyranny of 
VOL. IV. 2H 
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selfishness, appetite and prejudice, and effect at last that 
complete moral freedom in which duty and inclination 
coalesce, and love becomes the perfect fulfilling of the law. 

“Eece Deus”* copies more closely than is perhaps quite 
fair, the external form, size and colour of Ecce Homo, to 
which it appears professedly not as a reply, but rather as a 
pendant. It sets forth the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ 
with the fundamental thought that he was the incarnate 
Deity, and that his work could not have been accomplished 
except by a Divine person. The style of the work is attrac- 
tive, and its matter interesting even to those who will not 
adopt the author's conclusions. But it has not gained the 
celebrity of its predecessor, nor will its evident ability or 
its frank and generous tone elevate a work written with a 
controversial purpose into the popularity of an original 
investigation. Its title does not justify itself to our concep- 
tion. It exhibits Jesus as a man approved of God, on whom 
the Holy Spirit was poured forth without measure, who 
exceeded all previous prophets and teachers, in that he was 
the well-beloved Son of God, the Messiah sent to save man- 
kind. But the argument will convert no Unitarian, scarcely 
convince any indifferent student that the Christ was the 
incarnate Deity. The author fails altogether, if even he 
attempts, to reconcile the twofold nature of man and God 
in a consistent and uniform consciousness, such as must 
have existed, one would think, in a Deity who had clothed 
himself in flesh. Nor is he orthodox in other opinions ; he 
hardly even claims to be so. His doctrine as to human 
depravity especially will not pass muster with the advocates 
of original sin. In short, he admits Christ’s humanity as 
the origin of his sympathy with his fellow-men, and claims 
that the truth and authority with which he rebukes, con- 
verts, forgives and blesses them, prove him to have been 
God. It is needless to say that in our view the argument 
does not justify the conclusion. 

Mr. Panton Ham, in his “Idea of the Church”+ has 
written a small book on a large subject. He would proba- 
bly have done more justice, both to his theme and to him- 

* Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ ; with Contro- 
versial Notes on Ecce Homo. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1867. 

+ The Idea of the Church: an Essay. By J, Panton Ham. London: Whit- 
field, Green and Son. 
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self, had he allowed his essay to take a form which would 
have permitted him to work out his ideas more fully. He 
defines “the Church” as “that general manifestation of the 
aggregate religious consciousness of a people,” “that general 
religious sentiment in a Christian society which takes some 
outward form for the purpose of expressing its special con- 
victions and aspirations,’ and proceeds to shew that it 
springs from the natural sentiment of religion, and that 
“schism” is the loss of spiritual sympathy, voluntarily cut- 
ting off the soul from God, and to point out the relation of 
the Church to the State, to society and to the individual. 
The longest of the many short sections into which the essay 
is divided is an attempt to clear up the vexed question of 
the true position of “sects” as parts of one all-embracing 
Church. Frequent quotations from and references to Vinet 
indicate the source whence many of the ideas are derived. 
But it is difficult to obtain from the whole a clear impres- 
sion of the logical process through which the writer desires 
to conduct his readers, or of the conclusion to which he 
seeks to lead them. 

The space at our disposal will not allow us to do more 
than record the titles of “Glimpses at the Origin, Mission 
and Destiny of Man,’* a collection of miscellaneous papers, 
by Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, a well-known Liverpool mer- 
chant, on matters of social interest ; of “ Hours of Work and 
Play,”+ an interesting and varied series of essays by Miss 
F. P. Cobbe, for the most part reprinted from different 
magazines and reviews ; and of the “ Unity of Truth,”{ a 
little work which, under that somewhat strange title, con- 
ceals a devotional diary, consisting of a text of Scripture 
and a connected apothegm for every day of the year. We 
must also offer a word of welcome to the fourth edition, in 
one volume, of Mr. Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life ;’§ to the fourth edition also of Dr. T. F. Barham’s 





* Glimpses at the Origin, Mission and Destiny of Man; with Miscellaneous 
Papers, &c. By Lawrence Heyworth, Esq. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1866. 

+ Hours of Work and Play. By F. P. Cobbe. London: Triibner. 1867. 

t The Unity of Truth: a Devotional Diary, compiled from the Scriptures 
and other Sources. By the Author of ‘‘ Visiting my Relations.”” London: 
Triibner. 1867. 

§ Endeavours after the Christian Life: Discourses by James Martineau. 
Fourth Edition. London: Longmans. 1867. 
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“One God the Father ;’* and to the second edition, which 
we rejoice to see so speedily called for, of Mr. Madge’s 
Family Prayers.+ 

“Tracts for the Day,”t edited by Mr. Orby Shipley, now 
well known as also the editor of “The Church and the 
World,” are intended to advocate that peculiar form of 
Catholic doctrine which obtains among Anglican Ritualists. 
The two numbers before us, on “ Priestly Absolution Scrip- 
tural,” and “Purgatory,” are written carefully and in a 
moderate tone. They may have some cogency of argument 
for those who are already prepared to appreciate their pecu- 
liar mode of dealing with theological topics ; to others they 
will seem wholly beside the mark. At the opposite pole 
stands a thoughtful and eloquent pamphlet, “The New 
Catholic Church,’§ which advocates the establishment 
of the Church of the Future on the simple basis of the 
Christian principles of love to God and love to man. The 
fact that this little essay has rapidly reached a second edi- 
tion, as well as the expressions of sympathy and approval 
which the author has received from very various theological 
quarters, are another testimony to the rising desire for union 
on a religious as opposed to a theological basis. Perhaps 
by the time Mr. Orby Shipley and his friends have found 
their way back to the old Catholic Church, the new Catho- 
lic Church may be gathering up and arraying its strength 
for that final conflict between Authority and Freedom which 
every day brings nearer. 
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